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special Art Awards 
‘or A Better Breakfast 


Chis will remind vou that in cooperation 


with the 26th Annual Scholastic Art 


Awards for Junior and Semor High 


Schools, the Cereal Institute as a Na- 


Is encouraging good 


tional Co 


iutrition 


sponst ir 
eaktasts tor your 


io | 
students. Awards ClaSSI- 


fication, 1 Pp the 1953 Rules 


Book, it st: that entries ((due in 


about 4+ weeks)) may be rendered 1n any 


pictorial art, graphic 


} 


medium or form 


illustration, posters, and 


thre 


In this effort the Cereal Institute 1s 


cooperating with teachers to interest 


students 1n good nutrition and 
breaktast habits. 


OC rd 


Scientific research at a medical college 
ot a leading state university has proved 
that without breaktast work output 
goes down, reactions are slower, mus 
cular fatigue increases. 

In other words, when the subjects, 
young college girls and boys, ate a 
breakfast of fruit, cereal, milk, bread 
and spread they were more likely to be 
sharper in their thinking and action, 
and to be calmer and steadier while 


they worked during the morning hours. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, txe., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


Z to the Betterment of National Nutrition 








Report on- 


COAL’S ROLE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


Huge stock piles of coal such as this are a natural a» 
part of every industrial landscape... for nearly every- 
thing that America makes and uses is made from 


coal or with power generate d by coal 


Last year America used 476 million tons of bitumi- 
nous coal. This coal made steel, cement, electricity 
—provided power for locomotives, and heat for 
homes. Everywhere you look coal’s at work! 


Use of coal is increasing —In fifty years America’s Plenty of coal for future needs—America’s coal 


annual need for coal has increased by 300 million tons. reserves are so huge that they are virtually inexhaust- 


Now it takes 4 times as many tons of coal as tons of food ible. And to supply this coal America has the world’s 
to meet the nation’s energy requirements. It is esti- most productive and efficient coal industry. For 
mated that the nation’s present coal consumption will these reasons coal will continue to be a vital in- 
double within the next 25 years! gredient in building a better life for generations to 
come. 
Coal touches every phase of daily life—Each of 
us makes use of coal in some form every day. Coal gen- 
erates about one half of America’s heat, power, and 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eg 
“CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, 


$ ‘ é : illustrated in color, for intermediate grades 
perfumes, drugs, plastics. Making all the things America May be used as basis of class unit on coal 


light, and it takes a ton of coal to make every ton of 


steel. Coal is also a basic source of such things as nylon, 


uses requires almost four tons of coal a year for each For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, 
write to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational De- 


Vd j ~ 
man, woman, and child in the country! 4 
/ partment, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(PLEASE F 


Name 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL me a 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE = ee ee EEE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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| Mt Our Corner 


One bit of humor all who at- 
tended the Boston convention of 
the National Council of 
of English will long remember is 


Fuess ot *hilips 
t 


Te ichers 


the student 
Andover 
ever received Here it 


‘On a beautiful evening in 


composition that Claude 


Academy presented as the most remarkable he 


August, 1585 Queen Eliza 


beth entered the ancient town of Coventry, and divesting 
herself of her clothing, mounted a snow-white stallion and 


rode through the principal streets of the city. On her way 


she met Sir Walter Raleigh who, observing her naked con 
dition, threw his cloak about her, crying: “Honi soit qui mal 
y pense ’ which, being translated means ‘Thy need is greater 


than mine 


The Queen graciously responded, ‘Dieu et mon 
doit!’ which translated means, “Mv God, vou are right! This 
incident is called the Magna Charta 

Conventioners also eagerly sought opies of the Chinese 
Harlen Adams used to point up his 


iddress on “Proposals for 1953 


prove rb President 


If there be righteousness in the heart 


there will be beauty in the character. 
It there be beauty in the character 
there will be harmony in the home. 
If there be harmony in the home 
there will be order in the nation 
It there be order in the nation 
there will be peace in the world 


Agnella Gunn's story about the 


Then there WialS Dr M 
New England library board that voted to ban from its 
shelves “all books containing profanity and split infinitives.” 
She also enlivened the discussion group on “communication” 
vith this comment on the importance of observation: “We 
must encourage students to think about what they do with 


” she Do thev use them or just sit behind 


Dorothy CG. Potter of Hartford, Conn., supplied us with a 


useful answer to those who expect too much from schooling 


t} 


Let us remind them, she said, that “what God has not done 


we cannot do 
Past-president Marion C. Sheridan reminded the ban 
queters that spelling once held higher status. “In many com 
munities,” she said i drunkard with fat 
less injurv to his reputation than the disclosure of the fact 


that he was unable to spell correctly W.D.B 


‘a man might be 





WE'D LIKE TO KNOW 
Do you have a radio or radio-TV class or club in 


your school? Yes No 
IF SO, what is the 

Name of the group? 

Name of the teacher (advisor)? 

Nome of the school? 


Address 


Clip and mail to 
National Scholastic Radio Guild 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


e; 
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February has 4 Red Letter Days! 
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Coming February 18th—Senior Scholastic’s special biennial feature— 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


32-page unit specially prepared for schools by the editors of Scholastic 


Magazines—copy for every student subscriber at no extra cost 


In addition to the regular February 18th issue, you and your 
students will receive an important and timely extra value. 
Bound into the center of the student magazine, Congress at 
Work will be easily detachable and can be kept as a refer 
ence and study unit during the rest of the term. This veat 
Congress at Work will be of unusual importance, for it will 
mark not only the opening of a new Congress, with many 
new personalities and viewpoints, but also the inauguration 


of a new administration 


Congress at Work will cover all major aspects of our national 
legislature—what it is, what it does, and how; and also help 
your students reach a clearer understanding of the changes 
in governmental policy that the new administration and the 


new Congress will probably put into effect. 


Among the many topics covered by Congress at Work are 


(1) Question and answer primer on the major facts about 
Congress and its makeup. (2) Congress and the Constitu 
tion. (3) How a bill becomes a law. (4) A Congressman’s 
day—interview with a typical Congressman. (5) The com 
mittee system. (6) Leaders of the 83rd Congress. (7) Lob 
bying—how pressure groups influence legislation, methods 
of control. (8) Description of the Capitol—Senate Office 
(9) District of Columbia 
10) Employees of Con 


Making Congress more 


Building, Library of Congress, etc. 
how established, how governed 
vress pages, police clerks etc 1] 
efficient. (12) You and Congress—how Congressmen keep 
in touch with home districts, how to influence vour Con 
gressman—letter, petitions, etc. (13) The Congressional 
Record. (14) Dictionary of common terms necessary to 
understand the legislative process. (15) Complete list of 
members of Senate and House. (16) 


Work 


Quiz on Congress at 


Make sure your class gets Congress at Work, together with all the other splendid issues of Senior 
Scholastic. lf your subscription is for a single semester, fill out and mail the renewal order card 


bound into this issue TODAY. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 
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FOR EASY READING 





SEGREGATION IN 
SUPREME COURT 


jual lucational opportu 
1oes t top with equal 


I 
| mit t { 
il Lp ‘ 0 
serious than 
equip 


Segregation 


ngs 


ind 


m ot Ne 
children in 
broug! 

Supreme ( 


iwait 


‘ (que stion 
ol um 
istituti 
arate but equal 
tioned by pre 
ke 


und 
Kansas 


upholding 


listrict 


WHEN IS A $ NOT 
A $?—In 1952 
NEA’ 


ibout nation s 


innual) summary t 


facts schools 
hers’ salaries up five 
1951-52. G 
Aver 
we salary of $3,530 for protes 
sion equals only $1,848 in 1935 
salary 


NET ins 


look better than they are 


39 dollars; and teachers 
advance has not kept pace with 
NEA recom- 
$3,200 to 


ther occupations 


range trom 
$8,000, to 


status 


ends 
restore 


prewar 


teachers to 


Dorcthy McC. Fraser 


Lou LaBrant 


Picked for next-to-top spots in Social Studies and English Councils 


NCSS Draws 1,200 
To Texas Meeting 


DaALLas So 1.200 ial 
r weekend for 
ot the 

Social 

John H. Haet- 
ty High School, 
wesident; Dorothy 
Fraser Adelphi Col 
Citv, N. ¥ Ist 
" Edwin R. Can 
versity ot Colorado 2nd 
Protessor Cart 


\icoClure 
lewe Garden 


resident 


president 
, , 
who won in the 


William H Hartley of 


eachers College, Towson 


balloting over 
State 
Md., 
1955 


is consequently in line for 


studies tor Ithaca (N. Y 


LaFol 
studies at 
Ind 
will 
the 
f Geography 


hools; Robert 
f social 
Muncie 
yvears convention 
Buffalo, N. Y 
National Council 


hers meeting 


lege 
Next 


with 


same time 


hotel I 


sure wv further details 
read Harold Long’s con 


port » 1O-T 


ention 


English Teachers 
Meet in Boston 


his 
cod, Beacon Hill 
was host to more 
the 
Teachers 


I h inks 


Boston city of the 
the 
broad “a’ 
than 1,500 members of 
National Council of 
of English during the 
giving weekend 
Gathered for their 42nd an- 
nual meeting, members elected 
officers as follows 
President, Harlen 
Chico (Calif.) State 
Ist vice-pres., Lou 
School of Education 
l mis 2nd vice-pres., Blanche 
Trezevant, Fla. State Univ.; 
sec.-treas., W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
Ill. Exec 
members are: the officers, and 
Neal Cross, Colo. State College 
of Education; Adelaide Cun- 
ningham, Roosevelt H. S., At- 
lanta. Ga ( Wayne Hall, 
McGill Univ.; James H. Mason, 
Ark. State College; Fannie Jane 
Ragland, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Margarete Teer, La. State Univ 
Extended convention report 
appears in Hardy Finch’s 
cle p 12-T. Next con- 
vention will be held in Los 
Angeles at the Statler Hotel, 
with Loretta Scheerer as chair- 
man of the committee in « h irge 


be an 


the 


and 


Adams, 
College; 
LaBrant 
New York 


Chicago 


irti- 
years 


Teachers Upheld in Refusal to Take Loyalty Oath 


Although the Court 
pre russ uphe Id three teacher 


| 
Dec. 15 it ruled 


onstitutional 


Supren 


math laws 
Oklahoma's 

Distinguishing between pos 
I ind “knowing 
subversive or 
Court 


lumping them 


on 
ure 
sibly “innocent 
with 
ganizations, the 
Oklahoma's 
was an 


issocravion 
claime d 
law 
“assertion of 
arbitrary and therefore 
1 violation of due process 

with the 
decision of the 

Frankfurter wrote, “Un- 
inhibition upon the 


together 
power, 
Concurring unani- 
mous justices 
Justice 
warranted 


affects 
who, like the 
appellants [seven teachers at 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College], are immedi- 
ately before the court. It has an 
unmistakable tendency to chill 
that free play of the spirit which 
all teachers ought especially to 
cultivate and practice. .. . 

“Teachers fulfill their 
function by precept and prac- 
tice, by the atmosphere 
which they generate; they must 
be exemplars of open-minded- 
ness and free inquiry.” 


tree spirit of teachers 


not only those 


must 


very 


committee | 


' PROTESTANTS 
ISSUE LETTER 


The National 
Churches of Christ has issued a 
Letter to the Christian Peopk 
of America 

First message of its kind from 


Council of 


so broad a_ cross-section of 


Protestant churches (30 denom 
35,000,000 members 
the Letter prese nted these views 
m schools, other matters of in 
terest to educators 

1. Religion 
it the heart of 
tion,” to halt 


paganism 


2. Bible 


nations 


be 


higher 


“must placed 
educ a 


] 


trend toward 


rea 1 ngs should be 
promoted in public schools 

3. Christians have 
bility to support U. N 


“mounting criticism.’ 


4. The 


respons! 


against 


cultural 
itmosphe re schools 
should be make 
pupils “aware of the heritage of 
faith this nation 


was established.” 


“moral and 
in public 
intensified to 


upon which 


5. Religious bodies should he 


tree to maintain schools, but 


“should accept the 
itv to provide the full support 


responsibil- 


for these schools.’ 


EPC SELECTS 


President Conant of Harvard 
is back for his third term on 
NEA'S Ed. Policies Commission 
members: L. Fraser 

NEA’s 
Education and Pro- 
Standards; Frank L 

pres Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Mo.; Eva 
Ott, principal, Crocker High- 
lands School, Oakland, Calif. 


Other new 


Banks of 
} 


ners 


Comm. on 
re <i 
fessional 


McCluer, 


Correction 


General Eisenhower became 


first college president to be 
elected directly to Presidency 

not second, as Dec. CAP News 
had it. Wilson came close but 
served as governor of New Jer- 
during interval between 
Princeton and the White House 


sey 


Embarrassed 


PTA ers in 
Wash., 
teaching fundamentals. Stu 
dents challenged critics to a 
spelling match; spelled them 
down 10 to 6. First word PTA 
team mufted: embarrass. 


Coulee Dam 


criticized schools for not 





‘Good breakfasts enable a student to 
get off to a good start!” 


says Herold C. Hunt, General Superintendent, 
Chicago Public Schools 


“Good health, good breakfasts 
and good grades all help make 
the good student. Experience 
has convinced me that when girls 
and boys come to school each 
morning having had an adequate, 
nutritional breakfast, they're bet- 
ter prepared to adapt themselves 
to the day’s school routine.” 


»».-and here’s why BREAD should be part of every breakfast! 


You can see, bread is many good foods in one. And 
all those good foods are rich in protein, calcium, iron 
and other essential elements. They make bread and + fA + + 
toast splendid sources of the energy so necessary for — 


the physical fitness that directly helps keep young 


people mentally fit. oa + we e; 


~ 2 
P. S. TO TEACHERS: For your own physical well- > j 
being, help yourself to the bread that helps you. Also, z 


write to the American Bakers Association, 20 North “TE RAR AE ACN CO 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 3, Illinois. We'll send you re- 
. © 1953, American Bakers 


prints of this advertisement for your bulletin board. ; rs ; 
: q Association — Chicage 








Which Way Social Studies? 


A SYMPOSIUM 


: pe Ni 
in S 


i rl 


American hist ( pl t 


1 


inimously 


Issue IS ImoOSs 


ire based on Regents-rec 


ind 


1 
nt this selection 


is long-standing 


pres¢ 
nuhlicat 
pub l 


© tloward L. Jones, Director 
of «receptorial Studies 
Vew York 


Colgate University, 


I object to engaging ina 
ological versus topi- 
by so doing, I am 


nvited to take a positive stand for one 


Like 


both are 


, : 

igainst the other heredity and en 
! 

vironment essential to the 


| 
teaching of the social sciences 


We have just finished casting our 


ve did so intelligently 
, 
painstaking considera 


f platforms ot associates 


il, and world prob 


ous about our roles 


such questions as 
rit our natio ral 


there i better 


' 
Ope! 1 
peraul 


1 
ng convi nose 


o 
lied history or citizenship 


ler i topi i] 


of us who Stu 


education un orientation 
are better prepared to wrestle with 
these questions Take the question 


What is the proper role of agric 


ulture 


n our prese nt economy This que stion 


vhole if Ve 
Within the 
} 


} 
i approach 


1 
ippr richer as a 


rriy t insWwer 
We study 


earliest 


i 
' , 
hronologic 
role of the farmer in our 
legislation 


cultural 


study the 

vhich affected him; the social 

and CCODOTIIIM pre sures brought upon 

him; and his present si on. Through 
shi } 


} 1 
chronology Ww 


ipproach under 
A straight chronological approach to 
the study of history demands organiza- 
tional and integrational skills which the 
great majority of us have not developed 
to a workable degree I know of no 


good teacher in this field who does not 


1 1 1 
hnronological 
opi al 


schools stl nd product of shar] Hsad 


t acute 


nahon-wide rT 


Regents released a new history syllabus 


h to the teaching ot 


followed 
rreement between 


W hom 


appt t 
approach previously 
committee of 

topical method. (See 
1952 


] in Nov 


in Ne ork vhere state-wide 


mmend ourses of study & the 
interests of better 
from com 


Editor 


, 
pinions On the subject 


of Harold Long's report 


the best 


W hic h uses 


ind 

I sul 
rhe has « illed “TeEVerse chron 
He starts 


in the present 


ymit, is that 


where the students 


ind following an 


orientation to the present p1 »blem, he 


goes back and asks the 
How did we get this wav?” The focus, 


then question: 


»wever, is on the present and future. 


Che past is important when it improves 
understanding of the present and more 
completely prepares for the future. 

Che poorest teaching I have seen is 
in classrooms where syllabi such as Mr. 
Long mentions (in November Scholas- 
tic Teacher along with standard text- 
books, replace the imagination of the 
teacher. I am, frankly, worried 
ibout the impact of these 
of study on the inexperienced and/or 
these will be 


followed “come 


most 
new courses 
lazy teacher. For some 
fixed guides to be what 
around 


their 


1 
ma rather than suggestions 


vhich the alert class can focus 


id 


1s 


@ John T. Horton, Dept. of History 
and Government 


University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


On the issue of topic al vs. chronologi- 

cal ipproach in the study of history 

that I preter the latter, 

especially for secondary schools, where 
#t the How 

things which ning students can be 

o und and the 

understand if 


I would say 


of time is one of the 


at SCTISE 


t one ot 


mace erstand 


things which thev must 
thev are to understand history at all. 
That understanding is a foundation 
for everything else in the subject. With- 
out it, the voung student gets hopelessly 
contused and is prone to ask—as I have 
known him to ask after exposure to the 
What effect did the 
American Constitution 


topic al method 


formation of the 


have on the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire?” 

Besides this point, | should like to 
make the further one, that developments 
in law, government, economics, religion 
culture, and all other fields of human 
endeavor (the stuff history is made of ) 
do take place in periods of time and 
that in those periods they are related 
in a kind of 

When topics are picked out of their 
tempor il context, the danger arises of 
treating them with little 
other topics in that context which help 


t r > 
to give 


hol 
Organic whole, 


reference to 


distinctive form, 
This distorts the 
historic past; and since it is only in the 
light of that past that the present can 
it contributes but du 
the 


them their 


color, and character 


be understood, 
biously to the understanding of 
present. 

I am aware that there are some skilful 
teachers and this 
pitfall; but the pit is there nevertheless. 
If all teachers were skilful, probably 
there would be no need for a syllabus 
anyhow; and it would make little differ 
ence whether they taught by the topical 
method in a chronological framework o1 
by the chronological method in a topical 
framework. For such teachers, the whole 
debate probably seems a tempest in a 


who can do avoid 


tea pot. 


@ Mary M. Weber, Head of History 
Department 


Dunkirk, New York 

teaching 
Dunkirk 
have 


meeting 


My conclusions reflect: my 
experience with 


N. ¥ High School 


ised our own courses of study 


seniors i 


He re We 


the Regents requirements in| American 


history and world bare Ke minds Ba top! 
with marked 


cal organization success 


We found that. the 
rangement often left the students grop 


bewildering 


chronological ar 
ing “with a suecession of 


unrelated facts,” which tended to ob 


scure the cause-and-effect relationship. 

Surely, the history teacher is justified 
in using current events as a springboard 
an historical force or trend. 
Nov 
9) high sc hool classes are interested in 
party politics. This could be 
associated with such topics as making 
the Constitution, launching the govern- 
ment, the growth of nationalism after 
the War of 1812, or the English party 
system—just to mention a few. This use 
of the present could lead to lasting un- 


to animate 
For example, at the present time 


interest 





lerstanding and more intelligent citi 
enship 
Then, too, the classroom under proper 


to teach the dif 


vuidance is the place to 
fact 
ontroversial issues. This 


between ind opimon mn 


erence 
le iling vith ¢ 
kind of training is necessary to prepare 
sur vouth for responsible citizenship in 


tl democr tic societ 


e Dr. Harry J. Carman, Dean Emeritus 


and Professor of History 
Columbia College 
Students who have had 


the essential facts of the history 
United States in a 


following — the 


vell { waht 


chronol Ie pattern 


muld be well advised to take advanced 


Ameri hist 


Nothing l 


LIT S¢ It} 
ranged topic lly 
ind vasteful 
take 
American or tor 
which follo 
ind differ onl 


1] 
i 


student 


if histor 
! 
1 | ittern 
idditiona 


uction of 
‘ ! 


The 


| 
eshmess of yj 


imrandg 


better 


treatment 


{ 
rot 
nkin 


fol 


vernment economics 


, 
terature This borrow 


eaving make for 

ymnpre he HnSIVENESS It IS 

superficiality. Most imp 
} iffords ( 


1 r 
luiiness of repetit 
teristic of those histor COUTSES 
| | | , 
ely on a Chronologica 
| 
ise indeed is the tea 


W 
ma marriage between cl 
1 methods 


Is consummate 


course should 


° Robert D. Fidler 


Gettysburg (Pa.) High School 


unount of 
} 
uSIVeEI\ ho 


il] the student | 


eHect 


itisé ill 
occurring first 
contused to 
think Julius ¢ 

In engine 


1] ] 
Causes are usuall complex 


team engine was not invented 
Middle Ages because of 
perstition, lack of 
little education 
chiefly with religion, 


by topics 1s like making twelve trips 


MWnorance su 
] 


travel, feudal wars 


education mcerned 


ind so on. Learn 


; 


to an art gallery to see twelve pictures. 
Why all twelve in one trip, o1 
at least half of them? Another trip to 
review might be all right. 

3. Study topics at the 
chronological units. My 


not see 


your end of 
practice 1s to 
let pupils deve lop vhatever topics they 
This IS 
a historv of the 


and report on them 


than to 


chose 
easiel vrite 
world at the end of each topic 

4. In our complex modern life we 
ire affected by One ot 
itest problems today is to appre 
} 1000 


nany factors 


uur gre 
ciate how the other half yw YOY 
lives right now. 7 pic il study seems to 

to ke us) mi tmer ] ] 
ne to make us more Compartmentalized 


Chronological study. I believe. has the 
opposite effect 
5. With the 


thor ( 12th vl iders Iam 


utter thes 


ymnmendation of topi 


read Zat 


' 

more svmpathe only 
] 1 

had a chronological course in the 


Lot} Why not. try 


states plas 


Nave 


Lith on 
Pennsvivania s 

of Problems of 
and sometimes confusion 
ind 
ot public prob 


grades 
ind 

Democracy, a fusion 
of American 
sociology economics 


form 


government 


ipproae hed in the 


conclusion that the individaul 


uld decide which method is 
makes a pile ot sense to me 
method 


must have only one 


the ( hronologi« al nie thod 


tind § 


— 


Jeadline 

“rtended 

to keb. 1 

on Scholastic ¥ 
TELLER HOUSE BAR 
GOL NuGEET 
DINING ROOHS 


Sean PPPILLLPL OL OL LP PCP POLO OOOOE 


Teacher's 


195? Travel 


Story and 


PPOPP OPEL PROD e 


$ 
$ 


’ Contest. 
Get Your 
intry In 
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@ William H. Hartles 
State Teachers College. Towson, Md. 
[he teaching of history in 
] 


today’s 


secondary schools has become a= stu 


pendous task. The multiplicity of facts 


opinions, and literature which is avail 


able makes 


inevitable. There 


some sort of selection 


no such thing 


} ] 
as a sti uight chro gical 


} 


Can be 
ipproach to 
ustory 

In the 
all the 


pe riod 


first place, no course can cove! 


t 


! 
significant happenings in any 


the second place iny 


} 


1 ! 
mn histor uct 


and ae) 
rvanization does not 
employ the topical 


1 } 
ipproach vithin the 


chronologic il bece nes simply i jumbled 


mass of tacts without meaning to the 

student 
Consider also that the topical ap 

must show 


and thus 


i, to be meaningful 
the development of the 
rhe real danger in 


' 
op 
LOpie 


mploy S ¢ hronologs 
} 


the topical ipproach t 


lic Su the 
that 


i¢ compli ited soc ial, po 


isolation 
facts so they are not 


} 
t 


of certain 


scen agaimst 


litical, and economic backgrounds which 


Uave them me wing This weakness may 


be mitigated if not altogether overcome 
overview of the main 


during the 


b providing in 


events in our histor first 


part of the 


nd tracing 


course and then going bach 


Important topics to show 


present manifestations and meanings 


PLPLOLL LLLP LLOLOPLLOLOL LOLOL LOLE ELLA GLO LOLLELLLEOLEOOLELOLLELLELOLELLLLODE DL: 


Street of History—Central City, Colorado 


Travel Award Photo 2nd prize winner (1951) by F. W. 
Hendee, History Dept., International Falls (Minn.) H.S. 





A miracle of 
brevity 

and clarity!... 
Science answers 
the racial myth 


TS: idable 90-page book 
de erly ilhistrated in 


ideas of the 


[ will help you explain to your 

classes what scientists say 

about 

@ the mar 
mankind 

@ the heredity tactor in race 

@ whether new races are being 
formed in our own time 

@ biological consequences of racial 
intermarriage 

@ race and blood. race and intelli- 


genee, race and culture 


Features which will help you 
guide classroom discussion 
along constructive lines 


@ -ummary of l NESCO statements 
on race 
@ suggestions for group discussion 


@ quiz on race 


what is 
RACE? 


\ UNESCO Publication 


U. S. Distributor 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


oe Dept. ST 
Morningside Heights 27, 
New York 


| KEYNOTE: 


Freedom 


Social Studies Teachers Stand for 
Teaching Rights at Texas Convention 


By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Folls (N. ¥.) H. S 


YHE social studies teachers of Great 
‘| er Dallas extended a Texas welcome 

the NCSS 

Scores of visitors arrived a day o1 

» early to visit schools. Who but Tex 
ins would think of hiring a rainmaket 
to make the 
his otherwise sunny state? And from 


vitlanders feel at home in 


ve time of the informal reception at 
Hall of State and the Chuck Wagon 
dinner right through to the final session 
on Saturday an air of cordial friendli 
ress prevailed. A few members plaved 
hookev to see the T.C.U.-S.M.l foot 
hall game at the Cotton Bowl, where 
is Myrtle Roberts explained, the Chiis 
tians plaved the Methodists! Editor-in- 
chief Ken Gould and World Week Edi 
tor Sturges Cary welcomed 150 at Scho 
lastic’s reception Friday afternoon; and 
our Dallas and Forth Worth representa 
tives, E. B. Comstock and Miss Ruie 
exchanged cheertul shoptalk 
old and new friends at the 


Smith 
th many 

holastic exhibition booth. 

But the theme which predominated 

luring the three-dav convention was a 

serious one. Pres.-elect John H. Haetner 


spoke out unequivocally on one aspect 


Sal 


of this theme 

1 have no sympathy with people 
who want to steer clear of controversial] 
issues in schools,” he said. “If it is an 
honest-to-God issue, an important event 
in today’s world, it is worth studving 
ind knowing about. If we're unwilling 
to let competent teachers discuss con 
troversial issues in classrooms, we're not 
interested in giving our children the 
best of education.” 

Before and after him, in nearly all 
speaker after 


the gem ral sessions, 


speaker rose to support freedom of 
speech and thought in the classroom, to 
defend the integrity of America’s teach 
ers and textbooks, and to champion the 
right of schools to examine fairly and 
fully all sides of all questions. Supple- 
menting the speeches two resolutions 
were passed defending (1) the teach 
ing of international relations with spe- 
cific reference to U. N. and UNESCO; 
and (2) the proper use of the term 


“social studies.” 


Achievements 
Retiring President Julian C. Aldrich 
of New York University reported an all- 


time high membership of 5,349, giving 
due credit to Executive Secretary Mei 
rill F. Hartshorn and Membership 
Chairman Dorothy McClure Fraser. He 
summarized the following achievements 


rf standing committees during the vear 


e A report on “Freedom to Learn and 
Freedom to Teach” prepared by the 
Committee on Academic Freedom 
Chairman, Arch W. Troelstrup), call 
ing for teachers to continue to oppose 
‘totalitarianism whether it takes the 
form of communism, fascism, attack on 
religious or ethnic minorities, or attack 
upon freedom of the mind.’ 


e Release of two new teaching films 
The Rise of a Dictator” and “You 
Can't Run Away,” 
uidio-visual committee under co-chair 
men William H. Hartley and William 
G. Tyrrell 


prepared by the 


e A series of five curriculum bulletins 
mn social studies from elementary school 
through college, prepared under the di- 
rection of Helen’ McCracken Carpen 
ter’s committee on curriculum. 


e Two yearbooks, one on citizenship 
and one on the social studies teacher, 
by publications committee chaired by 
Edwin R. Carr. (The Teacher of the 
Social Studies, Jack Allen, Ed., and 
Education for Democratic Citizenship, 
Ryland W. Crary, ed.) 


e Release of a mimeographed “Hand- 
book for Social Studies Councils” by 
the committee on relations of regional, 
state and local councils to the NCSS, 
under chairman Harry Bard. 

Dr. Aldrich also reported first official 
cooperation of the NCSS with the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
ind formation of a joint committee to 
work on common problems. 

Chief professional addresses of the 
convention were delivered by Stanley 
Andrews, technical cooperation admin- 
istrator of the MSA (“Point Four as an 
Approach to World Understanding”), 
and by Fulbright Scholar Clarence W. 
Sorenson of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity (“New Patterns in Southern 
Asia”). Social studies teachers will find 
these valuable reading. Watch for them 
in Social Education. 

President-elect John H. Haefner of 





University High School, Iowa City, was 
elevated from the first vice-presidency, 
in which capacity he had served as 
program chairman for the Dallas meet- 
ing. (See CAP News for full list of offi 
cers.) Vice-president-ele ct Mrs. Dorothy 
McClure Fraser, professor of education 
it Adelphia College, Garden City, N. ¥ 

is well known to NCSS members (see 
Scholastic Teacher, Feb. 6, 1952, p. 
S-T). Second Vice pre sident-elect Ed 
win R. Carr, associate professor of edu 
cation at the University of Colorado 


has been a member of the hoard of di 
rectors and has Se rved on sever il NCSS 


committees 


Highlights From the Speakers 
President Aldrich: “The National 
Council has attempted to develop a 
statement defining academic freedom 
in the schools as the freedom to teach 
based on the freedom ot children and 
youth to learn 
“Connected with the question of aca 
demic freedom is the problem of attacks 
on the social studies and the social 
sciences. This anti-intellectualism of the 
day has been called the twentieth cen 
tury barbarian invasion. It attacks the 
scholar and teacher at all grade levels. 
The scholar defends the college from 
attack, but college teachers (because of 
lack of understanding of the nature of 
learning at lower grade levels) are 
sometimes among those who attack the 
social studies in the schools. The Na 
tional Council and the learned societies Enjoy a wonderful vacation at moderafe cost! 
should seek to develop a coordinated 
program of information to meet such Only $302.40 round trip from California. 
ittacks. 
“Scholars . have clarified the dis A vacation 
tinction between the positive oath of flying United, you can be there in a few hours! 


in Hawaii costs less than many Mainland vacations and 


lovalty, which scholars and teachers 
have been willing and anxious to take United flights from 77 Mainland cities connect with luxurious Mainliner 
and a negative oath of non-disloyalty, 


which scholars and teachers have and refreshments aloft, and “Service in the Mainliner Manner” at no 


Stratocruisers in San Francisco or Los Angeles. Enjoy delicious meals 


warned Americans against. The former 
—_ extra cost. 


is consistent with political and academic 
HAWAIIAN AIR VACATIONS, lasting from 10 to 23 days. and includ- 


freedom; the latter is subversive of 
both. ing round-trip transportation. hotel accommodations and sight-seeing, 


Trevor K. Serviss, assistant editor-in are available at surprisingly low prices. 


chief, D. C. Heath: “Look for a mo 
OR COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE }by enrolling for summer 


ment at those who from personal bias 
or prejudice brand the textbook as sub- study at the University of Hawaii. Low tuition, graduate courses fully 


ool, Hi — school as a Page a accredited. Write to Director of Summer Session, University of Hawaii, 

Loo ow do they support the Ameri T 

can way of life? We might remind them onetaie, ©. 

that one of the basic principles upon YOUR WORLD TRAVEL HEADQUARTERS is the nearest United 

which the United States was founded office! Full information, reservations and ticketing service to U.S. cities 

was freedom of speech. . . . It follows and colleges, or to anywhere in the world is yours for the asking! 

that anyone who attempts to abridge . - 

that right or who tries to suppress hon Write for free air vacation folders. 

est expressions of opinions is to that | 

extent opposing one of the guaranties | era 

in the Constitution. . . . Here, then is 

subversive action. For the real subver- United air LINES 

Sive 1S, of course, he who opposes our | 

constitutional right to freedom of ex- 

pression, not he who expresses himself 
Continued on page 22-T 
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An kasy Way 
to promote 
student reading 


<_< 


e HOW TO START and 
CONDUCT 2 


FREE! 1 complete 


kit of materials to en- 
courage your students to 
read good books, including 
instructions, TAB Club 
Vews, membership record 
chart, sample book. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


@can be run entirely by 


students 
@ offers 
approve d titles each 


16 educator- 


month 


@ all advantages of 


hook ‘ lub at 


adult 


low cost 


GET INFORMATION NOW — 
IN TIME FOR 
THE COMING SEMESTER! 


=- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — 








Age Book Club 
Ave.. New 


I een 


S51 Fourth York 10, N.Y 


obligation ma 
-tuarting a Teen Age Book 
sumple book 


send without cost ot 
terial. for 


Club. including a 


Zone 


- 


ST-13¢ 


4 
ee ee ee ee ee Ll ee 


ro 


Boston 
NCTE 


Party 


It took a heap o’ listenin’ 


YELDOM do so many give attention 
Si so much. At the 42nd annual 
meeting of the National 
Teachers of English, some 1,500 teach 
ers sat and listened for 


nights with little let-up save for meals 
Among other things, thes 


Council of 
two days and 


ind slumber 
hie ard 

President Lennox 
NCTE progress 

President-elect Harlen Adams _ pre- 
view NCTE prospects; 

Dr. Dora V. Smith officially unwrap 
English Language Arts, Vol. I, of the 
Curriculum Commision’s five-volume 


Grey report on 


report 

word that W. Wilbur Hatfield, long 
secretary -treasurer of NCTE and editor 
of its publications, wants to retire, wants 
a full 


the executive committee to find 


tine executive secretary; 

i sturdy detense of the “new gram 
mur Structure of English), by Dr. C 
back from Europe) 
questions trom 


Who Killed Gram 


( rie newly 
lance-thrust 


Wartel 


igainst 
Prot. Harry 
marn 
description of television teaching of 
reading, literature other 
Philadelphia, by Martha Gable 
Among the things they did 
elected slate of officers for 1953 (see 
CAP News, p. 6-1 
voted Dr. Dora V. Smith 
Teacher of 1952”; 
astic Magazines ar 
buffet 
M.R Robinson de 


Day 
1 the convention's shortest speec h 


| subjects in 


“Miss 
supper 


considered but did not act on a sug 


ion by Dr. Grev that the present 


” 
ti-discrimination resolution needs 


I 
cl ‘discriminates 
igainst members in Southern 


hich are now out-of-bounds for NCTE 


Rindin MCALESE it 


states 


meetings 
! 
At least three ssues Commanded spe 


i} attention 


|. Hlow ft lose the gulf 
English as studied in colleges and uni 
versities and English as taught in the 
ondary schools. Presi 


between 


Jorn ntary md y 
Grey deplored 

1 

gul 


“erosion” widening 
viewpoint 
pre college 


s¢ holarly 


{ between 
ewe! 


He reported 


practices In 
i promising Florida 


By HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S 


plan for bridging the chasm, whereby 


the University of Florida’s freshman 
faculty 


public school English teachers on mu 


English annually confers with 
tual problems 


2. What shall be the 
lish courses in the high se hool? The con 


content of Eng 


vention did not come to grips with this 
It did hear Prot. Robert C. Pooley 
of Wisconsin, sav, “New wine can 
and lure the 
intoxication I 


sstle 
Univ 
be heady unwise to self 
approving refer to 
those who, finding a social significance 
in language, would make all instruction 
in language a mere tool to the grasp of 
social understandings 7 


Prot 
declared, 


B. C. Diltz 
ss As Eng 


respon 


In a similar vein 
Univ. of 
lish teachers we cannot assume 
sibility for kite aloft 


horizon of Communications. Great litera 


Toronto, 


ever\ above. the 
ture was not written primarily to pro 
vide social scientists with supplemen 


tarv. reading Literature is not a 
philosophy 


although it 


subdepartment of history 
son iologs ” psvchologs 
mav have something useful to sav about 
them all.” 

On the other side of the fence, Vir 
ginia Belle Lowers of Los Angeles told 
4% the unit teaching plan built around 
problems of our day calling for social 
understanding She advocated teaching 
language in social situations and the use 
of jocal community resources 

New York University’s Prot) Lou La 
Brant argued for expansion to new hori 
zons: “We cannot will ourselves into the 
1600s. and if we 
A great deal of what was 


could we would he 
neatly buried 
once done by re ading IS THOM being done 
If I were forced t 

! } ] } r 
read ( ooper today, it's the last thing I< 
read, and The Last of the Mohican 
would be the last of Cooper I 


approach 


bv other devices 


11 
wot 


3. Are we neglecting the gifted? An 
Jewett 
in the [ Ss 


m this question 


new spec ilist for language arts 
Office of Education. sa 

We cannot neg! 

the bright students in ou classes. We 
cannot rationalize a position which sug 
cests that the 1 ipid learner can look out 
for and educate himselt.” He suggested 
revival of “grade skipping” as a 


Continued on page 13-1 
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Pocket-size Books— 


... How Old? 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Chairman, TAB Club Selection Committee 


wee S vour best guess of the age 
of the pocket size book business? 
Fen vears? Fiftv? One hundred? 

The right answer is “more than one 
hundred.” First of the ine xpensive books 
vas an obscure title. Charles O Malle ' 
ON Charles Lever offered it SO cents 
in 1841 by tl 
World. Almost at once a 
ered the same book t 


) 
} +e] 1 
This and other little known facts on 


ie literary newspaper Neu 


mmpetitor ot 


t > cents 


he paper-bounds were presented in the 
ith K , owkel ecture ipel 
16th R. R. Bowker | Pay 
Bound Books in America.” by Freeman 
OW IS vice-president ol ICKE IOOKS 
I lent of Pocket | k 


Ine. From this small beginning, he said, 





JANUARY TAB SELECTIONS 


THE GREEN HILLS OF EARTH, Heinlein 
HIROSHIMA, Hersey 
THE FOUNDLING, Spellman 
THE YUKON TRAIL, Raine 
GOOD READING (newly revised) 
THE THREE HOSTAGES, Buchan 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Bronte 
GREAT TALES AND POEMS OF 

EDGAR ALLAN POE 
BLACK MAJESTY, Vandercook 
30 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL VOCABULARY 
SCARFACE, Norton 
STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER, Haig-Brown 
THE GREAT HOUDINI, Williams & Epstein 
TIGER ROAN, Balch 
WOLF DOGS OF THE NORTH, Hines 
SUE BARTON, SENIOR NURSE, Boylston 


—, 


paper-bounds attained great popularity 
in the latter part of the 19th century, 
then almost disappeared until the re 
vival in the mid-30s. The public now 


spends about $65,000,000 per vear tor 


literature in pocket-size, and 1952 sales 


ure expected to top 250,000,000 copie s 


What has made this great expansion 


ee book buving and reading possible 
In his lecture Mr. Lew 
to the inventors of paper-making ma 
chinery, mechanical typesetting, elec 


trotvping, — and 


s gives due credit 


high speed 


presses He mentions other tactors 


mode m 


rovalty payments Of ons ne cent per 
book on the first 150.000  ¢ ples and 
more particularly sales 
100.000. not counting S.000 Teen Age 
Book Clubs 

Mr. Lewis thinks it is thi 
special stamp on 


‘Paper-bound books are 


outiets—some 


s system ot 
outlets that puts 
paper-bounds 
in competition not only with each other 
but also with the whole field of periodi 
cals Chev must make thei appeal 
to the public almost solely by their 
covers and they must make that appeal 
igainst the competition of magazine 
covers ind maCa Ze selling copy 

Are paper-bound publishers helping 
to build a greater consiousness of good 
books? 

In fiction, savs Mr. Lewis, “the record 


is superb. A list of novels published in 
paper binding would contain nearly all 
the great names in literature in the past 
75 years. It would include many of the 
finest young writers of the present mo 
ment, plus a generous sprinkling of old 
classics.” 

Mr. Lewis believes that the rise of 
the paper-bound books contributed 
heavily to the decline of the pulp maga 
zines. “If this be so.” he said, “it is a 
clear gain, for the standards of selection 
of book publishers in these fields have 
been markedly higher than the editorial 
standards of the defunct pulps.” 

Mr. Lewis is frequently asked: Why 
don't paper-bound publishers issue more 
“good” books? Our Selection Committee 
for the Teen Age Book Club can answe1 
that in part. We are able this year to 
find 140 titles desirable as TAB selec 
tions for teen-agers 

Mr. Lewis, however. offers this an 
swer: “The capacity for enjoving books 
has almost as many levels as there are 
readers, and any publisher professing to 
distribute books to the bulk of our pop 
ulation would be thoroughly remiss in 
his duty if he did not try to provide 
titles which would give pleasure to as 
many levels of reading taste as pos 
sible 

It is significant that the current best 
seller record, held by Caldwell’s God's 
Half Acre (6,000,000), mav soon fall 
to two other. titles The 
Webster Dictionary and Dr. Benjamin 
Spock’s Pocket Book of Baby and Child 
Care (each over 4,000,000) 

What Mr. Lewis reports is significant 


for teachers who sponsor Teen Age 


Merriam 


Book Clubs. The publishers of paper 
bound books will publish better books 
if the demand for better books rises 





Boston NCTE Party 


Continued fron page 9.7 


} } 1 
Dilitv. for iccelerahingd it progress 


the bright student. Now more than ever 
| 


he pointed out such students must pro 
t ) | 

long the educational period vit! ex 

tended graduate study after college 


Dr. Porter Perrin of the Univ. of 
Washington reported that students now 
entering colle ue ire somewha better 
prepared than formerly in reading and 
language usage 

Others sp ike out for the less gifted 
Joseph C. Gainsburg of New York City 
urged that practically all—except those 
with low mentality or deep emotional] 
conflicts—can learn to read with under 
standing, provided we use the best 
methods. 

Dorothy G. Potter of Hartford, Conn., 
calling for more attention to those not 
going on to college. declared, “We can 





no longer remain in our ivory tower and 


trust to the college graduate to bring us 


] 


through The se bovs and virls im the 
] 


general Course will some da be the 


hackbone of America 
Archibald MacLeish, poet and Har 


vard professor, gave a heart-lifting ad 
dress on “The Teaching of Poetry” at 
the annual banquet. “Poetr he said 


makes true for us the vanishing ex 
periences that lie too close to see It 
makes us alive to our lives, and makes 


our lives alive to us.” He warned teach 


} 


ers to stop teaching about poetry its 
historv, form, and svntax—and to teach 
poctry. In modern poetry criticism he 
found a “new pedantry.” “There is a 
misconception that artists are taught by 
critics,” he said. “Many critics forget a 
poem is not only a text but also a work 
ot art 4 

For the methods he tollows you will 
wish to see his full address in the Eng 
lish Journal. “The number of poems 





studied must be few he concludes 
‘There must be active and constant par 
ticipation of the student in reading the 
poem. If the student can be brought to 
the point of a paraphrase that becomes 


inother poem he s convinced. The 


teaching of poetry is perhaps the dee pest 
experience of which men are capable 

An “English workshop” was described 
by Dorothy E. Sonke of Grand Rapids 
Mich., as one way of handling problems 
the classroom is not fitted to tackle. A 
student in need of help goes to the 
workshop where a student tutor (whos« 
top load is two students) works with 
him on his individual difficulty 


Also Noted 


Last vear's sales of Council's 30-0dd 
publications reported as about 100,000 


lum Commission reports it 


Curricu 
will have elementary volume in’ cur 
riculum series ready by spring 


Continued on page 29-1 
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To help you solve 
a touchy 
teen-age problem 


[tthe girls in your classes are approach- 
ng their teens or are in their early 
teens . you may be wondering how 


to handle the subject of menstruation 


For even teachers sometimes find 
this a dithcult subject to discuss 
especially if some of their students are 
shy oF sensitive 

lo help make tt easier for you to 
give all of your girl students a modern, 
normal viewpoint about this very im- 
portant physical function, the makers 


of Modess offer these two free aids 


“Growing Up and Liking It.""A 
booklet of tacts and tips about 
menstruation written especially for 
voung girls. Illustrated, doctor- 


approved 


- Modess Educational Portfolio. 
\ complete guide for class discus- 
ions containing a teaching guide, 
large anatomical chart, two book- 
lets on menstruation, and cards 


for ordering further free material. 


Address requests tor portfolio and 
© as many booklets as you wish, to: 
Miss Anne Shelby, Box 5387-1, 
Personal Products Corporation, 
Milltown, New Jersey; 





for today’s schools — 





PART Ii* 


Citizenship 


Fundamentals 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


Vice-President and Chairman Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines 


__ evidences are many that ou 
profession is drawing more precise 
lines between its functions of inspira 
tion and its dutv to cultivate critical 
thinking. We are recognizing that teach 

about civic probl ms oO! 
principles is not enough 
Citizens in a democracy need to be im 
bued with certain fundamental convic 
tions; in the words of the Report of the 
Education of — the 
a deep emotional 


ing mere ly 


democratic 


Commissioners of 
Northeastern States 
commitment and the will to carry out 
in practice the prin iples of the demo 
cratic faith 

Here is posed a probl m about which 
there has been almost endless discus 
sion in pedagogical circ les. It is the old 
juestion of whether the public school 
should deliberately seek to instill in the 
learners certain ideals and attitudes, or 
whether all of the eternal verities as 
well as the differences of opinion among 
honest and loval citizens shall be im 
partially viewed by the school 

The re port to which I have reterred 
leaves no doubt on this question. It 
states, Citizens who lack the urge 
to trv to cure democracy’s ills: who 
tolerate conditions that make for law 
lessness; who make no attempt to in- 
form themselves about political issues 
and problems; citizens who do not even 
vote, . such citizens have no ardor 
for democracy, no driving desire to make 
the thing work. It is this ardor, this 
fervor. this motivating force that should 
be inculcated through public school in 
struction. In these dangerous vears, this 


is indeed a pressing need. 


A Cleor Mandate 


The teacher's mandate .. . is 
He must take a stand. In 
his teaching, he will, of course, pro 
mote discussion. He will not bar on 
frown upon opinions that run counter 
to his own. He will not pillory the stu 
dent who has a nonconformist slant 
He will not expect an unreasoned ac 
ceptance of his position. But a position 
he must take, and he must make it per- 
tectly clear. Standing on the platform 
of democracy, he must trv to cause his 
students to understand democracy and 


ervstal clear 


°Excerpt trom an address delivered be- 
fore the Massa setts Schoolmasters’ Club 
Boston. October 18, 1952. This is Part II 


Part TIT will follow in a successive issue 


! isa dynamic ongommg process 
that commands devotion. 

The school 
“double-barreled” responsibility. It must 
implant certain convictions with re spect 
to the good lite and it must train pupils 
to think 


At one point the report emphasizes 


in other words, has a 


the importance of helping students to 


Compare ind contrast democracy with 


other “societal sciiemes, ¢ spec ially with 


communistic totalitarianism. now the 
chief enemy of democracy.” Here it 
quotes the New York State Board of 
Regents) Committee on International 
Understanding as follows 

“The should 
when discussing the nature of democ- 
racy, to analyze communism with its 
basic and unchanged doctrines of class 
class war 


teacher not hesitate 


consciousness, Class hatred 
fare, and dictatorship by an armed mi 
nority with the ultimate goal of world 


domination 


Examine Boldly 


“The teac het should also CVA 
boldly the new Russian imperialism, for 
it is this continuing forceful extension 
of Soviet communism across frontiers 
which threatens democracy and world 
peace ‘ 

Phe Commissioners’ report then adds 

“In the opinion of the Regents’ Com 
mittee, a study of the virtues and de 
tects of democracy as compared with 
communism will reveal that the balance 
is overwhelmingly on the side of de 
mocracy. It 1S. And im our teaching 
that fact should be driven home.” 

Young people do not acquire emo 
tional attachments or faith by memoriz- 
ing the phrases of the Bill of Rights 
Thev have to enter into the feelings 
of the men who fought for a free press, 
tree speech, fair trial, religious liberty 
Youth must be enabled to see vividly 
what life was like before men risked 
their lives and fortunes for these per 
sonal freedoms, and what it is like to 
day behind the Iron Curtain where 
these human rights are ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. Young people have to get into 
their nervous svstems what it is that 
impels a man to drive a train out of 
Czechoslovakia to freedom. 

How can we cultivate among ou 
young citizens such sensitivity to the 
feelings of others? How can we strength 

Continued on page 21-T) 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


The Patronage Problem (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 


The change in administration will 
bring with it a change in job-holders, 
except where Federal government em 
plovees are protected by civil service 
laws. The law which set the foundation 
for the “spoils system” goes back to the 
administration of James Monroe when 
time limits were placed on appoint 
ments to office. The term is associated 
with Andrew Jackson, but he was not 
the first President to grant jobs to his 
political supporters. 

The number of jobs available has 
since the first 
civil law, in 1883. President 
elect Eisenhower will have about 12,000 
jobs to hand out, since 95 per cent of 
all Federal emplovees are protected by 
Many of these appoint 


dwindled considerably 


service 


civil service 


ments will be to policy-making posi 
the President the 
right to surround himself with people 
friendly to his point ot view 
Complicating the problem of patron 
ige is the development of “check pat 


tions, and few deny 


Fede ral 
available to individuals and 
If. as the President-elect 


re sponsibilit 1S 


Ae since considerable 
funds are 
ommunities 
given 


promises, more 


to the states mav be 


shifted from Washington. 


patronage power 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To he Ip students evaluate the effect 
of political patronage on good govern- 


ment 


Assignment 
|. Distinguish betwen “check patron- 


ige” and job patronage 


2. Describe the circumstances unde1 
vhich the “spoils svstem’ developed in 
our country. 

3. How have civil 
lected the patronage system? 

4. Should all Federal jobs come un 
der the civil Detend 


answer. 


service laws af 


service system? 


Our 


Motivation 

Che story is told about a supporter of 
Andrew Jackson who came to Washing 
ton for the inauguration and confessed 
friend that 
time he met someone he knew. 


to a he was embarrassed 
very 
rhe friend told him not to feel so guilty 
because everyone was in Washington for 
the same purpose. Was the supporter of 
Jackson justified in feeling guilty about 
seeking a political appointment? Why? 





has been taken from the gravy 


“Golden Age.” 


elected, pro-American government 


“History 


ground to the 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


“The Patronage Problem,” beginning on page 10. Much of the gravy 
train 
administration. Most job seekers now sit down to civil service examinations 
instead of sharing in the spoils. Appointment problems of President-elect 
Eisenhower are considered in this article 

“Greece,” beginning on page 13. It has been a long time since the 
and Greece today is strengthening herself with Western 


aid to meet the military and economic problems which face the newly 


“To Tax or Not to Tax Amusements,” beginning on page 7. 
will be interested to see the several sides of this controversial question. 
“Meet Major Felie Clark,” on page 6. This Army career woman will 
make you wonder whether you are in the right profession 
Behind the Headlines,” 
Army’s search for an inspirational song. 


which used to come with a new 


Students 


18. There is quite a back 


on page 








Pivotal Questions 

L..2 
would you be justified in expecting a 
job in the event that vour party was 


you were active in politics 


victorious? Explain. 

2. What difference does it make to 
you whether “Jones” gets a_ political 
appointment or takes a civil service ex 
amination for a position in the State 
Department? 

3. Why President 
consult senators before making impor- 
tant political appointments? Is this a 
sound practice? Explain. 

4. President Truman has been find 
ing it difficult 
competent people tor positions that are 
open. President-elect Eisenhower seems 
to have little difficulty in making ap 
pointments. Account for the difference. 
5. Explain the difference between 
policy-making jobs in the Federal gov- 
ernment and other types of employ- 


does the usually 


increasingly to obtain 


ment. Give examples. 


Summary 


During Washington’s administration 


all jobs were appointive. Today, 95 
per cent of the Federal jobs are part 
of the civil Do you 


regard this as a desirable trend? Why 


service system. 


2 


Activities 

1. Draw a cartoon in which you con 
trast the spoils system and the merit 
system. 

2. You are an office-seeker. Write a 
verse in which you express your feelings 
as the new administration takes over. 

3. Decide on a civil service position 
in State or Federal government which 
interests you. Find out the requirements 
for the job. How is your high school 
course helping you to meet them? 


Greece Votes for Stability (p. 13) 
Digest of the Article 


In the recent 
Greece, the newly formed conservative 
(and pro-American) Greek Rally party 
To an extent 


national election, in 


won a landslide victory. 
it was a personal victorv for Field 
Marshal Papagos. Under the new vot 





TIPS FOR 


Are you directing the reviews of your students? More frequently than 
not students are nonplused by the prospect of reviewing for an end-term 


examination. There is simply too much to know 


have mastered the art of skimming 


you have an opportunity here of helping students to select areas for review. 
An invitation to look back to the more important parts of the term’s work 
will produce some weird contributions. Winnowing, however, will result 
in a more compact body of knowledge for review. 

In preparation for next week’s Semester Quiz, it is suggested that stu 
dents sharpen their graph, chart, and map-reading skills; that they think 
of the basic problems facing us at home and of problems facing other 
countries; and that they skim the pro-and-con articles which have appeared 
regularly in Senior Scholastic.—H. L. 





TEACHERS 


Assuming that students 


(an unsafe assumption, to be sure), 


H. 
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ng rules, the proportional representa- 
tion svstem whic h IM pose d shaky coali 


the Greeks 


ion governments on was 


liminated 


{ 


Resistance of the Greeks to Soviet 


West 
of the country’s strategic position 
loss to the 
Turkey 


assiste d 


threats 1s important to the be- 


LNLS€ 
the Mediterranean. Its 
(ommutnsts threaten 
id the Middle East. We 
the Greeks with military aid under the 
ind substantial Mar 


would 
have 


Truman Doctrine 
hall Plan iid 
Greece is a mountainous country but 
ts population of about 8 million is 
Food must be im 


rgelv agricultural 


ported to supplement native agricul 
| 

ture There 
ind industrial production have, never- 


is no oil, coal, or iron. Farm 
theless, increased ove pre-war levels 


Nazi 


ig¢vression 


Fascist, and Com 
taxed the re 


but the outlook 


Resistance to 


' 


retiTnst has 


sources of the nation 


s encouraging 


Aim 

To he Ip students understand why we 
ire interested in maintaining the inde- 
pend nee of Greece and retaining that 


ot the West 


country as an alls 


Assignment 

i. * 
status of Greece in i incient times 
b) relations with Turkey ( 


riod between World Wars I 


) 


omment briefly on the political 


the pe 
ind Il 


“Greece has the distinction of 


he ng the only country that has fought 


iwainst ill three totalitarian dictators.” 
Explain 
United States aided 


militarily b 


3. How has the 
Greece i economic il 


ly 


Discussion Questions 


ou were Greek schoolboy 


G ton Shins 8 Ca.. Ine 

“Why don’t you call on Emily? 

She’s gone to a lot of trouble 
studying that stuff.’ 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
January 14, 1953 


Review Tests 
obje ctive tests 


Fou page 
including 
based on contents of all 


Semester 
section of 
picture quiz 
issues since September 

Interview of the Week: Brig 
Carlos P. Romulo, distinguished Philip 
pine diplomat and candidate for Sec 
retarv General of the U.N. 

National Article: Mi 

new 
White House 
Branch of the gov- 


Gen. 


the 
the 
offices 


President 
inauguration of a President 
functions of the 
ind the Executive 
ernment 

Foreign Article Britain Bounces 
Back—what's happening in the “tight 
little Winston Churchill's 
Conservative government out 
the Labor ministry. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Govern 
ment or Private Industrv? Which kind 
of jobs offer the greatest opportunities 
with answers 


isle” since 


turned 


to voung people today 
specially prepared for Senior Scholastic 
by prominent executives. 


Coming February 18, 1953 
Congress at Work 
section on the organization and work 


32 page spec ial 


ings of the new 83d Congress 





why might you take pride in your coun 


2 


trys history 


2. How 


laws affected 


has the change in Greek 


election the stability of 
the government? 

3. To what extent does the map on 
page l4 explain the interest of both 
Russia and the West in Greece? 

14. Should we 
military 
Detend vour 


continue to extend 


2 


and economic aid to Greece 


answer! 


References 

‘Greeks Have a Force for It,” Col- 
lier’s, Nov. 15, °52 p. 50 

Reds in the Middle,” 
10, ‘52, p. 38 

Meet the Greeks.” U. N 
\l ire h 52. Pp 38; 
Dollar Crutches,” p. 44 

‘Proportional Representation,” 
Republic, May 26, "52. p. 126 


Time, Nov. 
World, 


also “Greece on 


Vew 


To Tax or Not to Tax Amuse- 
ments (p. 7) 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the 
an excise tax and an 

2. The present amusement tax goes 
back to World War I. Why hasn't it 
been repealed? Should it be repealed? 
Detend 


between 
tax? 


difference 
income 


your answer, 


Things to Do 

1. Have students 
fur merchants, 
goods merchants, and others 


interview theatre 
owners, druggists, 
leather 
who are affected by excise taxes. For 
mulate questions in class so that the 
sentiment of the community 
will be supported by reasons for any 


business 


point of view expressed 

SS can report 
background of John Marshall's 
ment, “The power to tax is the power! 
MeCulloch vs. Mary 


student on the 


state 


to destroy,” in 


land 
Meet Major Felie Clark (p. 6) 


In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet an Army 
cruits young college women for work 
is dietitians, physical and occupational 


career woman who re 


therapists 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why would people regard Major 
Clark’s work as a service to the 
nation?’ 
2. Major Clark is known to Army 
personnel as “Aunt Felie.” What does 
that tell you about her personality? 
3. What kind of educational 
gram would help girls in the class to 
qualify for the careers encouraged by 


Major Felie Clark? 


real 


pro 


History Behind the Headlines 
(p. 18) 


The Army's search for a song com 
parable to the Marine Corp's “From 


the Halls of Montezuma .. .” and the 
Navy's “Anchors Aweigh” is the subject 
of this which have 
inspired fighting men in American wars 


survey of songs 


Things to Do 
1. The Music 


willing to vield the piano to the class 
pianist. He can play some of the tunes 
referred to in the article. 
torians can dip into the Dictionary of 
American History or other sources for 
additional background material. 


> 


Department may be 


Class his 


The class can suggest episodes in 
American history which might provide 
inspiration for the song which the Army 
1S seeking. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 
I. Political Patronage: A. a-A; b-C; c-A: 
d-C. B. a-F; b-O; c-O 
II. Greece: A. a-4; b-1l; c-3; 
B. a-2; b-4; c-1 
Ill. Reading Charts: 1-F; 2-NS; 3-1 
4-T; 5-F; 6-NS; 7-T; 8-NS 





d 2; e-5. 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 17-T 
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SCIENCE IN ACTION 


NEW METAL. Silvery white titanium resists chemicals and salt water. It is strong 
as many steels, yet weighs only half as much. That's why it promises better jets 
for the air force, lighter army equipment, longer-lasting ships for the navy. Titanium 
has been known for 165 years. However, it’s been slow in coming into its own as a 
metal, since it is so difficult to remove from its ores. Du Pont scientists -chemists, 
engineers and a metallurgist-played a vital role in its development, because it is 


extracted by a process more typically chemical than metallurgical. 





What will you be 
doing in 19..? 


If you want a career that 
is well paid, interestingand, 
above all, worth while, 
you'll be wise to consider 
what science has to offer. 


This is one field in which 
trained beginners are not 
only welcomed but eagerly 
sought after. Leading in- 
dustrial companies actual- 
ly send representatives 
from college to college in 


search of talent. which kill bugs can be harmful to children 


and pets, or tender plants. So Du Pont 
scientists developed ‘‘Methoxychlor”’ in- 
secticide, a chemical cousin of DDT. It 
spells ‘“‘curtains’’ to bugs, yet in powder 
and spray forms it is entirely safe for 
home gardens, or for use on fruits, vege- 


Opportunities are great 





for engineers, chemists, 
physicists, biologists and 
technologists of all kinds 





tables and livestock. 





GOOD-BYE, MR. BUG. Many products 


NYLON GOES ICE FISHING. An un- 
usual use for nylon is as a winter fishing 
line. A line of light, solid nylon doesn’t 
absorb water. That means it won’t 
freeze fast to the ice or your gloves, 
won't accumulate lumps of ice at the 
water line. Hundreds of uses have been 
found for nylon since it was first an- 
nounced by Du Pont in 1939. 





Questions students 
ask Du Pont: 


How can I tell if I will make a 
success in science? 


—L. N. D., California 


If you have a native curiosity and 
a logical mind, if you like mathe- 
matics, chemistry and physics, 
your chances for success in a 
scientific career are very good. 

Do all Du Pont, scientists work 


in laboratories? 


—S. C., New York 


Many do. More than half, how- 
ever, are engaged in manufactur- 
ing operations in plants. Others 
prefer to use their technical train- 
ing in other areas such as design, 
construction or sales work. 


Send your question to Science in Action, 
2521 Nemours Building, Wilmington, Del. 


REG. us. PaT.OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. {Inc.) 
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Our 
Editorial 
Platform 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 










...the worth and dignity of the individual; 
.-. high moral and spiritual values; 


.. the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


.. the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


.. free competitive enierprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


... cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 

We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism, or any 

other system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted to 
the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens honestly 
differ on important public questions and the young people of 
today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving 
these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore 
believe that all sides of these problems should be impartially 
discussed in the schools and in classroom magazines, with deep 
respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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IT'S 
‘7's JUST FOR YOU! 


“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” CONTEST & 








READ RULES CAREFULLY! 
1. Contest open to all grade and high school 
students, except members of families of employ- 
ees of Scholastic, Western Union, or Western 
Union's advertising agency 
2. On Birthday Greeting blank pvelow—or any 
Western Union blank—write in 15 to 20 words o 
Birthday Greeting Telegram expressing your wishes 
for ao Happy Birthday to a friend or relative. Be 
sure to write your name, age, home address, and 
name of your school. Send os many entries as you 
wish . but write each one on o separate blank 
3. Send your entries to Western Union Contest 
Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N.Y. No entries timed or postmarked after 
midnight, February 7, 1953, can be considered! 
it is not necessary but you may, if you wish, send 
your entry by Telegram. You can either mail all 
your entries in @e envelope, or send them as 
separate messages. 
4. All entries become the property of The West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. None can be 
acknowledged or returned. Prizes will be awarded 
for originality and sincerity. Entries will be 
judged by representatives of Scholastic, Western 
Union, and Western Union's advertising agency. 
The judges’ decisions will be final. In case of 
ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded 
5. Winners will be notified by Telegram not later 
than March 15, 1953. 








33 CASH PRIZES! 

Ist Prize $25 

g 2nd Prize $20 
X 


FUN! 


3rd Prize $15 

5 Prizes, Each $10 

4, 25 Prizes, Each $ 5 
/ oh . 


FOR STUDENTS ONLY! 


agers Western Union's exciting new contest! All you do is write a 
Birthday Greeting Telegram in your own words. It’s fun . . . it’s 
easy . and it’s for cash prizes! Remember, there’s nothing to buy 
before you enter the contest. It’s free! 


In 15 to 20 words, write a “Happy Birthday” Telegram to someone 
whose birthday you want to remember. Just pretend you're writing it 
to a relative or a close friend. Everybody loves to get Birthday Greetings 
on Western Union’s beautifully decorated blanks! 


Send us your entry or entries on the handy Birthday Greeting blank 
below . . . or pick up any blank at your nearby Western Union office. 
Be sure to read the rules before sending in your entries. Also, be sure 
to send your Telegram entries to WESTERN UNION CONTEST 
EDITOR, ROOM 400, 351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, 
N. Y.—before the deadline of February 7, 1953. 


Here’s a tip that may help you win a cash prize—Telegrams are the 
thrilling extra-special way to wish your friends and relatives a “Happy 
Birthday”. . . and to send congratulations on holidays and other special 
days! Remember that, when you write your contest entry! Put your 
own feelings of love or friendship into your message. 


To: Western Union Contest Editor, Room 400 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Here is my entry in the 1953 ‘‘Happy Birthday"’ Telegram Contest (from 15 to 20 words) 











My Nome. 





My Home Address 





City 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


On Spanking 
Dear Editor: 

I have a few comments with regard 
to “Seventeen’s” letter on spankings. 

Most students of seventeen are pre- 
paring to become leaders in the world 
of tomorrow. We are given certain re- 
sponsibilities which are not given to 
young children, therefore we shouldn't 
be treated as they. 


I don’t think “Seventeen’s” father has 
more confidence in his daughter’s re- 
soning powers now that she is seven- 
teen than he had when she was seven, 
or else he wouldn't resort to adminis- 
tering corporal punishment. Maybe her 
father believes in the old-fashioned say- 
ing “Spare the rod, spoil the child,” 
because I notice that Seventeen says 
that her father hadn’t spoiled her. But 
even then, the expression is “spoil the 
child.” At seventeen, she is no longer a 
child, but a young adult. 

Another thing I don’t understand is 
her appreciating a spanking, but what's 
worse she doesn’t mind it. Using your 
imagination a little bit, couldn't you 
picture a strong, healthy seventeen- 
vear-old girl (or boy even) saying to 
her father after having been turned 
over that loving parent’s knee, “You 
know, Dad, I appreciated that, didn’t 
mind it, and thoroughly enjoyed it.” 


Maureen McCabe 





5 


(“Seventeen’s” letter on spanking has 
brought several interesting _ replies. 
However, this is the last reply we shall 
print, for a number of other interesting 
letters on various subjects are stacked 
up in our files waiting for a chance to 
find their way into print in “Say What 
You Please.”—Editor) 





Answers to December 10 Puzzle 
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* 1. Producer __ B. DeMille. 2. Latin for “and.” 

* 6. Starred in Pinkie, 3. Policeman. 

Waters. * 4. The Mistress, 

ll. Ripped. starring Alan Ladd. 

12. Bed of a wild beast. * 5. Comedy team of Martin 

14. Either this — that. and ; 

°16. Dick and June. * 6. Dancing star Vera 

18. District attorney (abbr.). * 7. Ten ____ Men, starring 

19. To lick up. Burt Lancaster. 

°21. British character actor, 8. Belonging to him. 
. r 8 
—_ 9. Chemical symbol for 

22. Short for Honey. erbium. 

23. To break sharply. *10. Al __., late singer 

24, _____ Francisco. and actor. 

°25. Actor Glenn _ 13. Manipulate. 

26. Poetic for over. 15. Hindu queen. 

one Short for Lillian. 17. Word used as an inter- 

28. Actress Patricia ____.. jection 

290 . P 

= Otherwise. °18. Actress and singer, 

33. To a greater degree. ee 

34. Lazily. tak wae aN 

°35. Andvocles end the ___. 20. Major motion picture 
starring Victor Mature ‘ er. ; 

37. The —. —, —, Affair dur- 22. Center of the movie 
ing John Adams’ term of ea industry. pe j 
office. 29. Actor ____. Chaney, Jr. 

°39. Esther Williams, famed °30. Cowboy ——_ Ritter. 
for her ability to ? °31. Miss Taylor's nickname. 

42. American Railway Union 32. Overhead railways. 
(abbr.). °35 Act aes 

35. Actress Hed — 
°43, —___. Minute to Zero, 36 Mohan aa Moss legh 
with Robert Mitchum "its (Bang s 

44. Thomas —____. wrote bien ae —~ 
The Magic Mountain. 38. Too —___ to Kiss, 

‘s Tae on wok, starring June Allyson, 

47. Short message. 40. To bury. 

48. Insect. °4) —e |) ee 

49. What skeletons consist of. 45. John P. Marquand’s 

51. Detached (abbr.). novel, _. of No Return. 

52. Right side (abbr.). 46. Dr. Ralph Bunche is a 

°53. Famous movie horse. member of this race. 

55. Room (abbr.). 49. Kind of cereal 

°56. Jack and the _____stalk, 50. Appear. 
with Abbott and Costello. 53. Boston is noted for its 

57. Peruse. an Party 

°59. Cary —. Betsy 54. Girl’s name. 

Drake’s husband. 56. British (abbr. ). 

60. Presages. 58. Down (abbr.). 














MOVIE MINDED 


By Marion Gladden, Fred. Douglass H. S., Baltimore, Md. 
* Starred words refer to motion pictures 


























Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Mag Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Lady with the 





Ultraviolet Ray 


Meet “Aunt Felie,“” Who Recruits Girls 


for the Army’s Physical Therapy Jobs 


WENTY years with the United States Army have grayed 

her hair, but have diluted neither the saucy Southern 
charm nor the Dixie accent of Maj. Felie W. Clark, Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps procurement officer for the First 
Army. At fifty-one, she exhibits the wiry self-assurance of 
a successful career woman, although she sometimes tinkles 
with laughter at her own antics. 

Her present job is recruiting young college women 
throughout New England and the Middle Atlantic: states 
for careers as dietitians, physical and occupational therapists. 
rhe shortage of women in these specialties is severe. 

Major Clark travels as much as 1,000 miles a week from 
her cubbv-hole office on Governor's Island in New York 
Harbor 
day, telling the girls 
for your training, but you get a commission as soon as you 


Sometimes she visits several colleges in a single 
“Not only does the government pay 


ure accepted You receive second lic utenant’s pay while you 
are in school. After two or three years, you can return to a 
good civilian job.” 

Che major's specialty is physical therapy—helping soldiers 
to regain the use of damaged muscles and nerves through 
massage, baths, exercise, electric treatments, ultraviolet and 
infra-red rays. She has worked as a physical therapist in 
Army stations and hospitals from New York to Tokyo, Japan. 


“Something More Could Be Done for Them” 

She decided to become a therapist while she was teaching 
physical education at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. 
“All the girls at Winthrop had to take physical education. 
Even the crippled ones had to complete theoretical courses,” 
she recalls. “I used to see students who'd had polio walking 
slmost a mile across campus to the gym, wearing heavy 
leg-braces, just to study out of a book. I got the idea that 
something more could be done for them.” 

Major Clark had intended to begin studying physical 
therapy earlier than she did. “But,” she said, “I could never 
get my books packed. I'd taught English, too, and collected 
every book | could find on poetry, literature, anatomy, and 
kinesiology.” Kinesiology, she explained, is “the study of 
the relationship of muscle to motion—or what happens when 
you bend your arm.” 

The major was born in Florence, S. C., the daughter of 
a Presbyterian minister. “Most ministers’ kids don’t go around 
boasting about it, but I've always been so proud of my 
father,” she remarked. Her grandfather was President Wood- 
row Wilson’s uncle. (“That sort of thing’s always a lot of 
hooey,” she added, “but I thought you might like to know.”) 


! 
She learned tenmis as a voungster rode horses and Was 


enthusiastic about other sports. These led her into physical 
education. 

“In the South, you’re supposed to be married by the time 
you're twenty, or you're considered an old maid,” she ex 
plained. “My parents had me engaged, but I didn’t want 
any of that, so I went off to college. I was a disappointment.” 

She was graduated from Winthrop, taught at a boarding 
school in Stamford, Conn., returned to the University of 
South Carolina to earn a master of science degree, and 
then taught at Winthrop for four years before going to the 
Army’s Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, D.C., to study 

All Army therapists were civilians employed by the War 
Department until they became commissioned officers in 
1943. Major Clark was civilian therapist at the U.S. Military 
Academy from 1934 to 1941. 


“I'm Proud of the Army” 

“West Point was one of my dream places,” she said. “Such 
a long, glorious time. I'd be there yet if it hadn’t been for 
World War II. The cadets used to call me Aunt Felie. They 
were so precious. I was old enough to be their sister, mother 
and aunt combined. They invited me to all their football 
games and choir concerts. I often run into them now—some 
are generals—and they still call me “Aunt Felie.’” 

She was transferred from West Point to establish a phys- 
ical therapy section at Lawson General Hospital, newly- 
built in Atlanta, Ga. “In fact, it was so new they hadn't 
even gotten the tobacco juice off the floor where the car- 
penters had been working.” With a twinkle she added, 
“They weren't Army carpenters.” 

Since then she has served as chief therapist for the old 
Second Service Command (New York area), the Far East- 
ern Command (Japan, Korea and the Southwest Pacific), 
and five Army hospitals. She was a leader in organizing the 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps as a part of the regular 
Army in 1947. 

Major Clark has never married. (“Al 
told a reporter.) This, however, is the exception to the rule 
among women in the Army, she explained. In fact, the 
main reason why women medical specialists are so scarce 
is that most of them marry Army men and resign. 

“Girls who stay in the Army even a few years develop 
poise and emotional maturity,” the major asserts. “People 
are wrong when they say that women in uniform don’t have 
moral protection. I think our influences are wonderful in 
the Army. We have chaplains and chapels wherever we go. 
The people we associate with are so fine. I'm proud of 
—Larry Sims 


rahed,” she once 


the Army.” 
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Talburt in Cleveland Press 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Should 
musements 
Be Taxed? 


A pro-and-con discussion 


“Hopalong Cassidy’”’ Congress rides a slow steed when it comes 
to abolishing the amusement and other “nuisance” taxes. 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Every time you go to. the neighborhood movie Uncle 
Sam takes 20 per cent of the price of your ticket. The same 
is true of a play, a baseball game, a concert, or a ballet. 
Even if you join a club there is a 20 per cent tax on your 
dues. 

This is the Federal amusement tax, and last year the 
government shared in your fun to the tune of $1,843,000,- 
000. The amusement tax is an excise tax—a type of levy 
paid on the sale or consumption of a commodity. 

Other excise taxes are paid on items like shotguns, 
matches, tobacco, liquor, ball-point pens, fishing rods, furs, 
jewelry, cosmetics, and baby oil. There is a twenty-dollar 
tax on billiard tables and a twenty-dollar excise tax on 
bowling alleys. Lumped all together these levies have often 
been called “nuisance taxes.”. They are as old as taxation 
itself. 

The amusement tax was first made law during World 
War I when it was called a “war tax.” While it was never 
repealed after the war, at least the tax experts had the 
decency to change its name. This amusement tax, originally 
set at ten per cent, continued to be collected during the 
1920’s and 1930's. 

World War II brought another urgent need for money. 
Since it had never repealed the “war taxes” of twenty years 
before, the government had to try something else. Let us, 
said the tax experts, raise the excise taxes. 


First it was intended that the amusement tax should be 
upped to 30 per cent. Only a last-ditch battle by motion 
picture and theater industry groups kept it at 20 per cent. 
And thus it has remained ever since. 

Its advocates point out that an amusement tax is duck 
soup to collect. All the government needs to do is to endorse 
a monthly check from every theater in the land. Theaters 
bundle up their ripped stubs and unused tickets and mail 
them to the Internal Revenue Department twice a year. 
Spot checks are made by Treasury agents to keep the thea- 
ters in line. 

Theater-owners are not inclined to violate the law. It 
carries a penitentiary sentence. However, in the states of 
Ohio and Washington recently, theater proprietors, fed up 
with the amusement tax, hit on a way around it. They 
simply let customers in free and, on their way out, asked 
them to contribute whatever they wished. (Contributions 
are tax-free.) They have broken about even on the experi- 
ment so far. 

Passing over the legality of this scheme, the fact remains 
that sentiment is growing on the anti-tax side. 

* Powerful groups will seek its repeal—or, at least, its re- 
duction—when the arnusement tax comes up before the 
new 83rd Congress. 

With many people calling the amusement tax unfair, 
discriminatory, and outmoded, here are the arguments on 
both sides of the question: “Should we keep the amusement 
tax in 1953?” 
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Of the many sources of government 


Cartoon by Leslie Fliegel 


income, the amusement tax is one 


of the least productive in money but the most annoying to the consumer. 


Is the amusement tax 


necessary? 
YES! 


1. It is @ vital source of income at a 
time when we need all the revenue we 
can gef. 


The defense program, thrust upon us 
by the war in Korea and the threat of 
Communism, is costly to maintain. If 
the national debt is not to mount to the 
stratosphere, we must pay go. 
What vou spend in extra pennies at the 
hox office comes back to you in planes 
ind tanks freedom. It is 


money well spent 


as we 
insurance for 


2. it is better than a sales tax. 


The Constitution gives Congress the 
power to tax anything—including lux 
uries. The amusement tax is like any 
tax on luxuries, such as furs and gems 
It is equitable insofar as it hits those 
who can best afford to pay. People who 
can afford to attend theaters and ball- 
games are not destitute. A sales tax, 
which many municipal governments are 
flirting with, adds to the cost of the 
bread we eat or the clothing we wear. 
There is nothing hidden about the 
amusement tax. Theater owners, by dis- 


playing cards in box-office windows, 
nake it abundantly clear what is being 
paid by whom and to whom 

purchasing 


3.h off excess 


power. 


drains 


rhus by paying the 20 per cent tax 
it the box-office or stadium ticket win 
dow you are helping to combat inflation 
and the high cost of living. The tax is 
relatively painless. Paid at the point of 
entry, after you have decided to see the 
show, the tax money is rarely missed. 
There’s no paper work on the part of 
you—the taxpayer—and it is wonderfully 
simple for the government to collect. 


NO! 


1. The tax has become obsolete, its 
original intent lost. 


money, 


If Congress needs tax it 
should pass a new law which will meet 
present purposes. The law passed more 
than thirty years ago actually curtails 
revenue. By limiting the drawing power 
of films and curtailing the run of plays, 
it cuts the earnings—and the income tax 
payments—of authors, producers and 
stars. The British repealed their amuse- 
ment tax, and the Exchequer found it 
paid off in added receipts. 


2. it gives rise to various tax dodges. 


For example, the daring theater- 
owner in Washington who took a chance 
and found that people generally pay for 
value received. There was nothing ille- 
gal in soliciting contributions. No tickets 
were sold; the payments were gifts— 
small ones, not subject to taxation. Tax- 
free popcorn boomed. Actually it was 
the “oldest form of payment for enter- 
ment—passing the hat. There was no tax 
to see a dancing bear. Why pay it to see 


Lassie? 


3. The tax could lead to widespread 
evasion. 


Supposing the free admission idea 
should spread to other theaters. Eventu 
ally it would require vast outlays by the 
government to enforce the tax. It might 
become like the Prohibition fiasco, or 
like the government’s present losing 
battle against moonshining, which is 
essentially a tax-dodging operation. 


Is the tax discriminatory? 


YES! 


1. #t is an unfair form of taxation. 


It discriminates against the film in- 
dustry, the legitimate theater, organ- 
ized baseball, and such sporting events 
as college football games. Frequently 
the entire college athletic program de- 
pends on receipts from the football 
schedule. The 20 per cent tax cuts down 
on attendance in bowls as well as thea 
ters and is really a form of double taxa 
tion. This is so because it cuts down on 
the tickets sold, but does not relieve the 
theater owner of taxes on any income 
he may make. 

2. The power to tax is the power to 
kill. 


John Marshall, the famous Chief Jus 
tice of the Supreme Court, said that 
many years ago. But today the amuse 
ment tax is an axe poised over the head 
of the movie industry and the legitimate 
theater. Figures are a closely guarded 
secret, but since the war the movie in- 
dustry has steadily lost money. Theaters 
have closed and at least thirty in New 
York City have become TV studios. 
Night clubs have all but disappeared, 
and the amusement tax has had its 
effect here, too. Clubs presenting floor 
shows must charge a 20 per cent caba- 
ret tax. But taverns offering television 
to their patrons pay no tax at all. 


3. The tax discriminates against cul- 
ture. 


It is true that the Metropolitan Opera 


and other non-profit organizations are 
now permitted to sell tickets without 











The Little Theatre, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, owned 
by Lee J. Hofheimer and 
Albert L. Sugarman, 
along with a theatre in 
Washington State, start- 
ed something that might 
snowball across the na- 
tion. Note “Admission 
Free” sign on marquee 
above box office, right. 


being subject to an amusement tax. 
There are also no taxes on books. Why 
should other forms of culture like the- 
ater, concerts and ballet be taxed? 
Millions who once attended theaters, 
are now filing into free radio and tele- 
vision programs, on which, of course, 
there is no tax either, and you have a 
good idea of what's wrong with the 
movies and the theater. 
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1. The argument that the amusement 
tax hurts cultural things is wrong. 


This is not a valid argument for its 
repeal in a_ free-enterprise system. 
Allowing the Metropolitan Opera to be 
free from the tax, while other enter- 


International News photo 


Columbus movie fans, admitted free, found a goldfish bow! in the lobby. ‘You 
may donate any amount of money that you think your evening’s entertainment 
was worth,” they were told. Donations escaped the 20% Federal amusement tax, 


and the owners said they lost no money. 
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tainments pay it, amounts to govern- 
ment subsidy of opera. All entertain- 
ment media should be touched by the 
tax. To remove it from some is unfair 
to the others. It might lead, eventually, 
to a state theater, a state opera, or a 
state movie industry, with all the politi- 
cal contro] that this entails in dictator- 
ships. 


2. The way to increase business af 
box office is not by repealing the amuse- 
ment tax. 


The answer is to provide better enter- 
tainment. Television is making inroads 
on movies because people would rather 
stay at home than go out to see bad 
movies. The government should not be 
penalized because the Hollywood pro- 
ducers are turning out so many poor 
films. Hollywood should cut costs and 
stop throwing money away. Then they 
could show films at lower costs. The 
cigarette and gasoline companies are 
making money, though they, too, pay 
excise taxes passed on to their con- 
sumers. 


3. Plans like the Washington “‘contri- 
bution” scheme deprive the government 
of needed revenue. 


A movie house is not a charitable 
institution. For one to set itself up as 
such works a hardship on others who 
abide by the law. It is probable that 
if such “contribution” cases ever come 
to court, the device will be declared 
illegal. 
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Cutting Uncle Sam’s swollen payroll 
will be a major operation 
for the new Administration 


The Problem 
of Political 
Patronage 


convene “at noon on the 3rd day 
of January, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day.” The organiza- 
tion of the House of Representatives 
follows a pattern set by long tradition. 
Here is the procedure: 

The House is called to order by the 
Clerk of the previous Congress. He calls 
the roll of the states in alphabetical 
order and announces the names of the 
delegates from Alaska and Hawaii and 
the Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
Rico. Nominations for Speaker then are 
in order. In the 83rd Congress, the 
Republicans, being the majority party, 
make the first nomination. The Demo- 
crats then name their choice. The roll 
is called again and the majority candi 
date is elected Speaker. 

The new Speaker makes a brief ad 
dress and requests the senior member 
f his party to administer the oath of 
flice. After he has been sworn in he 
administers the oath of office to all the 
members of the House as a body 


HE 20th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution says that Congress shall 








\ 
Pav’ 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


A WARNING THAT STILL NEEDS TO BE HEEDED 


The Republicans then offer a resolu- 
tion naming Republicans to the offices 
of Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, Doorkeeper, 
and Postmaster. The Democrats, in 
turn, offer a resolution naming Demo- 
crats to these offices. The majority slate 
is chosen and the officers are sworn in. 

Next a resolution is adopted to notify 
the Senate that the Speaker and Clerk 
of the House have been chosen. The 
resolution also provides for the appoint- 
ment of House members on a joint 
House-Senate committee to notify the 
President that Congress is ready to re- 
ceive any communication he “may be 
pleased to make.” 

After the rules of the previous Con- 
gress have been adopted and an- 
nouncements made of majority and mi- 
nority leaders, the majority and minority 
members of the 19 standing committees 
of the House are named. 


Just as the organization of the House 
—and the Senate, too—follows a pattern 
set by long tradition, so does the cus- 
tom of political patronage which deter 
mines its officers. 


The Custom of Patronage 


The word “patronage” has a perma- 
nent place in our political vocabulary. 
Webster defines it this way: “The right 
of control of nomination to public of- 
fice; also, the offices, contracts, honors. 
etc., which a public official may bestow 
by favor.” 

To some people the word has a rather 
shady reputation. It makes them think 
of hordes of people lining up outside 
some officeholder’s office, hungry for 
jobs. Actually, however, it is hard to 
lay down a general rule saying that 
patronage is bad, or that it is good. 
Sometimes patronage is handed out to 


In 1900 each hundred productive workers pulled a load of 4 government employees. 














true parasites, who are put on the pub- 
lic payroll in return for political favors. 
Sometimes, also, patronage means an 
opportunity for a man to give noble 
service to his Government, in many 
cases at considerable personal expense. 

At any rate, the vote-counting in No- 
vember was scarcely over when patron- 
age loomed up as a major problem for 
President-elect Eisenhower. His mail 
was full of congratulations—and re- 
quests for jobs. His headquarters in 
New York soon set up a kind of bureau 
to handle the job requests systemati- 
cally. 

At first glance, the field for possible 
patronage seems enormous. Twenty 
years have passed since we had a 
change of party control in the Admin- 
istration. As we have seen in our article 
on theebudget problem, the Govern- 
ment has grown vastly since the de- 
parture of the Republicans under Her- 
bert Hoover. The number of Federal 
employees has gone up 333 per cent— 
from 600,000 to 2,600,000. Federal 
spending has increased 1,815 per cent— 
from $4,700,000,000 a year to around 
$80,000,000,000 now. The payroll 
alone—wages and salaries—is more than 
$10,000,000,000. 

Nevertheless, the “spoils” of the 
Eisenhower Administration will be rela- 
tively few. We have gone a long way 
toward taking Government service out 
of politics. Most of our Government 
workers are protected by the Civil 
Service system. 


The Spoils System 


In George Washington’s day, Gov- 
ernment was practically non-partisan. 
His successor, John Adams, removed 
only nineteen Washington-appointed 
officials. Thomas Jefferson kept all but 
109 of 443 Adams appointees. This was 
all the more remarkable because officials 
served at the President’s pleasure. They 
had no guarantees of tenure or security 
in office. 

Then, in 1820 under James Monroe, 
Congress passed a law fixing definite 
terms of office for various kinds of offi- 

ials—district attorneys, for example. 
Many persons thought the law would 
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curb the practice of using appointments 


as patronage. As a matter of fact, it 


encouraged the practice. With terms 
fixed by law, jobs became more sought- 
after by politicians. 

The law set the foundation for the 
“spoils system.” Just as in the old days 
a conquering nation felt entitled to take 
“spoils” by looting the loser, so in poli- 
tics it became customary for the win- 
ning party to reward its supporters with 
jobs. Andrew Jackson was elected in 
1828 with the frank slogan, “To the 
victors belong the spoils.” 

The spoils system was practically 
unchallenged until after the Civil War. 
Then a reform movement gradually 
gathered strength. James A. Garfield 
was an ardent advocate of a Civil Serv- 
ice system, but nothing was done. Then, 
in 1881, he was assassinated by a dis- 
appointed office seeker. Civil Service 
became an important political issue. In 
1883 our first Civil Service law was 
adopted. 


Rise of Civil Service 


The first law applied to only about 
10 per cent of Federal employees. But 
the Civil Service has expanded steadily 
ever since. Each expansion met with 
the charge that the party in power was 
trying to “freeze” its supporters in their 
jobs. Whether or not this was true at 


Today each hundred productive workers pull along 18 
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the time, the natural turnover of per- 
scnnel through the years has achieved 
a true separation of many jobs from 
politics. 

Today more than 95 per cent of all 
Federal employees are protected by 
Civil Service. The system has become 
very complex, but it boils down to this: 
In order to get a job, or promotion, a 
person must have specified qualifica- 
tions and must pass an examination. 
Once hired, he cannot be fited except 
for “cause’—for example, proved in- 
competence or negligence. In 1951, 
24,000 Federal employees were fired. 
An employee may also lose his job if 
Congress abolishes it—by eliminating 
the agency he works for, for example. 
In 1951, 25,000 were dropped for this 
reason. Far more than that—400,000-- 
quit the Government voluntarily. 

Civil Service itself is not the whole 
story. Several agencies—the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Tennessee Valley Authority— 
have merit systems of their own. An 
additional measure which aims to sepa- 
rate Government service from politics is 
the Hatch Act of 1939. This law forbids 
most Federal employees to take part in 
Federal election campaigns. Finally, 
there is the loyalty program, which per- 
mits the dismissal of employees whose 
loyalty is open to reasonable doubt. 


Patronage—Asset or Liability? 


Where does all this leave Federal 
patronage? The answer depends on the 
point of view. Some say the huge Fed- 
eral payroll still is an asset to the party 
in power. The reasoning is that job- 
holders and their families vote for the 
“ins.” They fear what the “outs” might 
do to their jobs if they won. 

Other observers say that patronage 
has a different basis now. It is less a 
matter of giving out jobs than of doling 
out Federal money under the programs 
built up since the New Deal—for in- 
stance, social security, relief, veterans’ 
benefits, farm subsidies. The argument 
is that “check patronage” of this type 
now outweighs “job patronage” and is 
one reason for the decline of the power 


government employees. 
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of the old city machines. However, 
these theories can’t be proved from 
the November election, in which the 
party in power took a trouncing. 
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Where Changes Will Be Made 


These are the principal spots where 
hanges are considered certain 

The Cabinet heads of depart 
Also headed for the exit 
many Under and Deputy Secretaries 
Assistant Secretaries, and heads of bu- 
reaus within departments in a total of 
222 iddition there are many 


222. In 


nine 


ments are 


about 
hundreds of lesser executives, counsel 
regional directors and so on who can 
expect the axe. In the State Depart 
ment, fifty-eight ambassadors and four- 
on notice—although 
smaller 


ministers are 
particularly in 
diplomats 


teen 
some envoys 
countries abroad, are careex 
rather than political appointees and so 
can be expected to remain in Govern 
ment service. Soon after the election the 
State Department 
ur envoys that their 
should be addressed to President Tru 
man if dated Jan. 20 and to 
President Eisen! if dated later 
There has already a small furor 
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On the whole, however, the most im 
portant appointments open to General 
Eisenhower involve policy-making posts 
Few will quarrel with his right to make 
these appointments on the basis of po- 
litical loyalty. In the first place, we still 
have the vestiges of the spoils system. 
In the second place, it is only logical 
for a President to surround himself with 
men whom he trusts, who agree with 
his outlook and policies—and who have 
done their bit in the campaign. 2 


Policy-Making Posts 

President-elect Eisenhower promised 
to bring the “best brains” into the Gov- 
ernment. His appointments so far reflect 
in effort to combine this pledge with 
he custom of political reward. For ex 
am} le: John Foster Dulles, designated 
for Secretary of State, was the Ejisen- 
adviser on foreign policy in the 
campaign. Charles E. Wilson, the De 
Secretary-designate, backed the 
Eisenhower forces in Michigan. Her- 
bert Brownell, the incoming Attorney 
General, and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
the new chief American delegate to the 
United Nations, were leading strategists 
in winning Eisenhower the Republican 
Arthur E. Summerfield, 
who will be Postmaster General, be 
came chairman of the Republican Na 
tional Committee by Eisenhower's 
choice. Harold E. Stassen, who will 
head the Mutual Security Agency, was 
i candidate himself but later worked 
for Eisenhower. Sherman Adams, named 
Assistant to the President, was chief 
strategist on the campaign train. Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, named Ambassador 
to Britain, plaved a big part in financing 


hower 


fense 


nomimation, 


the cainpaign 

One other appointment—that of Mrs 
Oveta Culp Hobby as Federal Security 
Administrator—has important meanings 
She is a Texas Democrat who supported 
Eisenhower. The strong Eisenhower 
showing in the South has prompted 
much talk of building up a strong Re- 
publican organization in the South, to 
start a real two-party system there. One 
way for Eisenhower to encourage this 
would be to give patronage to Southern 
Democrats who backed him. The nam- 
ing of Mrs. Hobby could mean General 


Eisenhower !.as set out to do just that. 





Another important factor emerges 
from the Eisenhower appointments. 
President Truman, in the later years of 
his Administration, had a lot of trouble 
getting outstanding men to accept ap- 
pointments—or patronage. Some said 
they could not afford to give up high- 
paving jobs in private industry to take 
relatively low-paid Government jobs. 
Others feared they would bé caught in 
the waves of criticism washing over the 
Truman Administration. Others dis- 
agreed with Mr. Truman’s policies. 

General Eisenhower, on the other 
hand, has shown already that such men 
will work for him. Only the future can 
tell whether this will continue, or 
whether it will end with the “honey- 
moon” of general good will that Eisen- 
hower is enjoying in the aftermath of 


his triumph at the polls. 


Cutting the Federal Payroll 

Nor do we know yet how General 
will deal with the Taft 
forces on patronage. The question 
arises because of the famous Eisen- 
hower-Taft meeting in New York last 
September. Afterward Senator Taft said 
General Eisenhower had promised “no 
discrimination” against Taft supporters 
in making Federal appointments. The 
pledge was a big help in getting Taft 
forces to campaign wholeheartedly for 


Eisenhower 


Eisenhower. 

So far Mr. Taft seems to have had 
little influence in patronage. At the end 
of November he said he had submitted 
several names to General Eisenhower as 
possibilities for major jobs, but that 
none had yet been chosen. Mr. Taft has 
publicly labelled as “incredible” the 
naming of Martin P. Durkin, Democrat 
head of the A.F.L. plumbers union, as 
Secretary of Labor. 

However, observers point out that 
General Eisenhower has promised to 
work with the Republican organization 
That means using the traditional chan- 
nels for giving out patronage—the local 
party organizations, state and national 
committees, consultation with Congress 
men. 

For the long run, General Eisenhower 
is committed to policies which seem 
certain to affect patronage. He has or 
dered a review of proposals for reorgan 
ization and streamlining of the Execu- 
tive Branch; among them are those of 
the Hoover Commission, of which 40 
per cent have yet to be acted upon. He 
is pledged to seek major economies in 
the Defense Department, which em 
ploys half of the entire U. S. civiliar 
payroll. And he has staked out as 
basic principle the idea that the Fed 
eral Government should turn over mor: 
responsibilities to the states. If this 
comes about, there may be a major shift 
of patronage power from Washington 
to the states 
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Greece's new Premier, Marshal Alexander Papagos (left), 
talking with a neighbor, President Celal Bayar of Turkey. 


HE Greeks have a word for it, a 

precious word — “democracy.” It 
stems from demos (the people) and 
kratein (to rule). 

Not only did the Greeks invent de- 
mocracy but they have recently demon- 
strated anew that they know how to 
use it. 

In recent years, democracy has had 
a rough time in Greece. It was threat- 
ened by foes from within and without. 
But self-government survived. It with- 
stood the onslaughts of the Fascists, the 
Nazis, and the Communists. In these 
great struggles, the glorv that was 
Greece came into its own again 

The lasting vitality of Greek de- 
mocracy was manifested a few weeks 
ago. The same month that we had our 
Presidential election, the Greek people 
held their national elections. Following 
the example of the United States, the 
Greeks swept into power a war hero 
of their own. 

The “people’s choice” in Greece is 
68-vear-old Field Marshal Alexander 
Papagos. The party he had formed 
barely 15 months before—the conserva- 
tive (and pro-American) Greek Rally— 
won a landslide vote. 

More than 500,000 Greeks went to 
the polls on Sunday, November 16. 
When the ballots were tallied it was 
found that the Greek Rally Party had 
received 49.6 per cent of the popular 
vote, winning 238 of the 300 seats in 
Parliament. 

The middle-of-the-road coalition 
(partnership) of National Progressives 
and Liberals, which had been in con- 
trol of the government, won only 62 


seats. The Communist-front “Union of 
the Democratic Left” lost all ten seats 
it had held in the previous Parliament. 

The election of November 16 was to 
a certain extent a personal victory for 
Field Marshal Papagos. He became a 
national hero when he led the heroic 
Greek Army’s resistance against the 
Italian invaders in 1940, during World 
War II. He is credited, too, with crush- 
ing the Communists in the 1946-49 civil 
war 

But the election was also a victory 
for stable government. The Greeks felt 
“it was time for a change”—a change 
from the wobbly coalitions which had 
ruled the country in the postwar years. 


Papagos Has Solid Majority 


The election that thrust Papagos into 
the Premiership was based on the new- 
ly introduced majority system of voting 
~the same as we have in the United 
States. 

In the past, the Greeks had used the 
proportional representation system. Un- 
der this method, each party is repre- 
sented in Parliament in proportion to 
its voting strength. For example, if a 
party polls 10 per cent of the popular 
vote, it is allotted 10 per cent of the 
total number of seats in Parliament. 

Proportional representation tends to 
foster small parties and splinter groups. 
As a result, Greece—like several other 
European democracies — was plagued 
by too many political parties. (Until re- 
cently, there were no fewer than thir- 
teen parties represented in the Greek 
parliament!) Since no one party could 


Marshal Papagos, Greece’s man of the hour, 
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faces tough economic and political task 


GREECE 


Votes 
Stability 


muster majority support, all postwar 
governments were coalitions of several 
parties. 

The disadvantage of a coalition gov- 
ernment is obvious. To work out an 
acceptable pregpees all the parties par- 
ticipating in the cabinet must make 
compromises. This political truce usu- 
ally lasts until some issue comes up on 
which there is no common agreement. 
The ministers start squabbling among 
themselves. And the cabinet falls apart. 

This has been happening frequently 
in Greece. Cabinets succeeded one an- 
other with incredible rapidity. Stable, 
strong governments were impossible 
under proportional representation. As 
one statesman put it, “What we had in 
Greece was not stability but stabilized 
chaos.” 

It is an open secret that U. S. au- 
thorities—however tactfully and diplo- 
matically—did prod the Greeks to adopt 
the majority system of voting. This 
proved to be sound advice. Today, 
Greece has a government backed by a 
firm majority in parliament; a govern 
ment that is certain to remain in office 
for four whole years. And that’s a 
luxury rare in Greece's recent history. 

Why should we in the United States 
be concerned about events in far-off 
Greece? Why is Greece important to 
us? After all, it is a small country, no 
giant among nations. Greece covers an 
area of only 50,000 square miles (bare- 
ly the size of North Carolina). It has 
a population of under 8,000,000 (less 
than the number of people who live in 
New York City). 


Moreover, Greece is an impoverished 
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Greece's strategic position in the eastern Mediterranean 
is clear. Note how nation is bordered by Soviet satellites. 


country. According to an old proverb, 
“Greece and poverty have always been 
sisters.” For several years now, Greece 
has been a “nation on relief,” receiving 
supplementary aid from Uncle Sam. 
Greece is predominantly an agricul- 


tural country, with little manufacturing. 
It is a land of mountains, islands, and 
threadbare soil. Even in so-called “nor- 
mal times,” the years before World 
War II, the land was too poor to feed 
its own people. Greece had to import 
one-fifth of her food. She also had to 
buy abroad raw materials and machin- 
ery. She has no oil, no coal, no iron. 
Although only one-fifth of the land 
is fit for farming, fully three-fourths of 
the people earn their precarious living 
from the soil. They live on some 950,- 
(00 farms which yield an average of 
ibout $263 annual income per farm. 
Indeed, Greece is small and Greece 
s poor. And yet Greece plays a promi- 
nent role in world relations, in the 
seesawing of power between the dem- 


ocratic West and the totalitarian East. 


Where the “Cold War” Started 


In fact, the cold war itself, as we 
shall see, started in Greece. It was 
there, back in 1946, that Soviet satel- 
lites, incited by Red Russia, began an 
armed rebellion against the Greek gov- 
ernment. It was there, in the spring of 
1947, that the Truman Doctrine was 
first applied to check Communist ag- 
gression. 

Why is Greece important? The an- 
swer lies in the country’s geography. 
Greece occupies a strategic position in 
the Eastern Mediterranean (see map). 


Seizure of Greece by Russia would 


jeopardize Allied control of the Eastern 
Mediterranean which, in turn, is the 
key to the whole Middle East. It would 
also endanger the security of Turkey. 
If Greece is lost, a Communist sickle 
would curve around the head of Tur- 
key, which already has Communist 
bayonets at its back, And it is Turkey 
and Greece which constitute the right 
flank of NATO’s main defense line in 
free Europe. 

The early history of the Hellenic 
peninsula is pretty well known. You 
will recall that in classical times the 
ancient Greeks produced self-ruling 
city-states, developed philosophy and 
the arts, wrote epic poetry, and in- 
vented the drama. Their achievements 
in learning are the flower of our West- 
ern civilization. 

Ancient Greece reached the peak of 
its glory-the “Golden Age”—in the 
fifth century B.C. But by the middle 
of the second century B.C. that “glory” 
began to dim and Greece declined to 
the status of a Roman province. When 
the Roman Empire fell apart, Greece 
came under the Byzantine, or Eastern 
Roman, Empire. Then in 1460 A.D., 
the country was conquered by the 
Ottoman Turks. 

The modern kingdom of Greece won 
its independence from Turkey in 1829. 
It was supported by Britain, France, and 
Russia. Between the first and second 
World Wars, Greece underwent several 
changes of government. In 1925, the 
Greek National Assembly voted to abol- 
ish the monarchy and establish a repub- 
lic, which lasted for ten years. 

A plebiscite (popular vote) on No- 
vember 3, 1935 restored the throne to 
George II. (He had fled Greece during 





an uprising against him on December 
18, 1923.) King George pledged to 
abide by the Constitution of 1911— 
making Greece a limited constitutional 
monarchy, patterned after Britain. But 
the following year, General Joannes 
Metaxas became Premier. Metaxas soon 
suspended the constitution and estab- 
lished a semi-fascist dictatorship. He 
ruled by decree until his death in 
1941. 

Just as their ancestors astonished the 
ancient world by their defiance of the 
all-powerful Persians at Marathon and 
Thermopylae, so the modern Greeks 
refused to bow to the Axis. On October 
28, 1940, Mussolini’s Fascist Italy in- 
vaded Greece. The doughty Greeks 
fought fiercely against superior forces 
and equipment, and successfully re- 
pelled the Fascist invaders. 


The Nazi Conquest 


Within six months, not only were 
the Italians driven out of Greece, but 
Greek troops occupied large sections 
of Italian-held Albania. On April 6, 
1941, however, the German Nazis came 
to the assistance of their defeated Axis 
partner. In a short, sharp campaign the 
gallant Greeks, aided by their British 
allies, were overpowered by Hitler's 
mechanized army. 

More than 60,000 casualties were 
suffered by Greece in the seven months 
of fighting against the Italians and the 
Germans. Then there followed a brutal 
occupation by the Nazis. During their 
three-and-a-half year rule of Greece, 
the savage Nazis burned and ravaged 
1,300 villages and made homeless 2,- 
000,000 persons. Some 400,000 Greeks 
died of famine, 60,000 were massacred 
by the Bulgarians, and 15,000 were 
shot as hostages by the Germans. 

Greece was liberated in October, 
1944, by British and Polish troops, as- 
sisted by Greek partisans. But the end 
of the war did not end the fighting in 
tormented Greece. A bloody civil war 
broke out when the Greek Communists, 
supported by the neighboring Soviet 
satellite states, tried to take over 
Greece. 

While the civil war was raging, an- 
other plebiscite was held in Greece (on 
September 1, 1946) in which 70 per 
cent of the total ballots were cast for 
a return of the monarchy. King George 
II ascended the throne for the third 
time on September 28, 1946. He died 
on April 1, 1947, and was succeeded 
by his brother Paul I, who is the pres- 
ent ruler. 

Meantime, the Communist guerrillas. 
recruited and supplied by the Soviet 
satellites, defied all efforts of the weak- 
ened Greek Army to crush them. It 
seemed as if exhausted Greece would 
tumble into the steadily-expanding So- 
viet basket. 








At this point, the United States en- 
‘ered the picture, with the announce- 
nent of the Truman Doctrine. In a 
vessage to Congress on March 12, 
1947, President Truman asked for 
$400,000,000 to aid Greece and Turkey 
epel “totalitarian aggression” ($250.- 
000,000 for Greece, and $150,000,000 
for Turkey). The President in. this 
message laid down- a new foreign 
olicy. He declared that the United 
States would hereafter take action 
wherever necessary throughout the 
world to prevent the spread by force 
of communist totalitarianism. 

President Truman's program 
approved by bipartisan majorities in 
both houses of Congress. Promptly 
thereafter arms and military supplies, 
relief supplies, and technical assist- 
ance began to flow into strife-torn 
Greece. 

This American aid became increas 
ingly effective in bolstering the Greek 
military forces. Moreover, U. S. mili- 
tary men—among them General Van 
Fleet, present commander of the Sth 
Army in Korea—helped retrain the 
Greek Army. By October 1949, the 
Communists had thoroughly 
whipped and peace was restored in 
the land—after ten vears of continu- 
ous fighting 

Greece, incidentally, has the unique 
distinction of being the only country 
that has fought against all three to- 
dictators—Mussolini, Hitler, 


was 


been 


talitarian 
and Stalin! 


U. S. to the Rescue 


Since the Trumar Doctrine was first 
proclaimed, the United States has 
poured $2,000,000,000 into Greece to 
preserve it as a bulwark against Soviet 
aggression. This amount was for re 
lief, economic assistance, and military 


aid. 


Acme Newspictures, In 


Modern Greeks are good fighting men. Here they parade 
in Athens’ Constitution Square on Greece's Independence Day. 


What has been accomplished with 
these funds? A great deal—both mili- 
tarily and economically. The money 
from American taxpayers has helped 
Greece build a tough, hardfisted mili 
tary organization. She now has a well 
trained, well-equipped Army of 200,- 
000 men, with a very much larger 
number of available reserves. In addi 
tion, there is an efficient, modern Air 
Force and a moderate-sized Navy. The 
Greek battalion in Korea—one of the 
first U.N. units to join the embattled 
Yanks—won high praise for its courage 
and fighting ability. 

The economic picture, too, is con 
siderably brighter. Both agricultural 
production and industrial output have 
now surpassed prewar levels. Some 
2,000 miles of highways have been re 
surfaced or repaired; about 200 bridges 
have been rebuilt; the railroad network 
has been put back in operation; 11 
airfields have been improved and sev- 
eral new ones constructed; the Corinth 


Flag-decked tent below historic Acropolis is part of ‘Seen " 
of Peace” exhibit displayed by NATO (Greece is a member). 


Canal has been reopened; Greece's 
three major ports have been recon 
structed; and 40,000 housing units have 
been built. U. S. technical experts and 
U. S. money have also helped reclaim 
wasteland, drain swamps, and modern 
ize farm methods. 

But much still remains to be done. 
According to the New York Times, 
15 per cent of the total working force 
is still unemployed; “a large majority 
of the muscles is still undernour 
ished.” 

Marshal Papagos is criticized in some 
quarters as a potential dictator. His 
government is attacked by Communist 
sy mpathizers as a creature of “imperial- 
istic America.” He has to contend with 
a tax system in which the wealthy 
classes have long escaped their fair 
share of the burden, and a_bureau- 
cracy which has a record of corruption. 
Can Papagos clean up this situation? 

Greece will undoubtedly need con 
tinued aid from us for some time be 
fore she is able to stand on her own 
feet economically. How long will the 
job take? There are varying estimates. 
In the opinion of an official of our 
E.C.A. Greece, “If Ameri 
can aid remains at the same level as 


mission in 


at present, if there were no droughts 
and no floods, Greece might become 
self-sufficient in food in five years. She 
might become industrially self-sufficient 
in ten years.” 

The new Premier is more optimistic. 
He has pledged to put his nation on 


-a pay as-you-go basis in the near fu- 


ture. 

The Greeks face a tough task. But 
they are tough people. As the Fascists, 
Nazis, and Communists have learned, 
one should not underestimate the de- 
termined, freedom-loving Greeks. 

Given peace, politica! stability 
economic prosperity—Greece may again 
live up to its heroic p. 


and 
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New Troubles in Africa 


Wild outbreaks of violence 
swept French North Africa last 
month. Riots against French rule 
caused at least 50 dead in Tunisia 
and French Morocco. 

What's Behind It: Both these two 
territories are French protectorates 
In other words, both have some self- 
government under native rulers. But 
the real boss is a French official, the 
President-General 

North Africa is important in the 
cold war” against communism as 
the site of NATO 
fense of southern Europe 

North Africa supplies France with 
as phosphates 
cobalt, 
invested 


in North 


air bases for de- 


such raw materials 


lead 


iron ore 


Zinc, manganese and 
The French have 
ibout $750.000,000 a yeal 
Africa since World War II 
Throughout North Africa, most of 
the people are Moslems. They have 
watched as other parts of the Moslem 
world—the belt of land from Indo- 
nesia across southern Asia and North 
Africa—gained independence in the 
generation since World War I. 
Tunisia (see map), about the size 
of Louisiana, has 3,500,000 people 
About 300,000 of them are Euro- 
peans, mostly French and Italians 
The French group of about 150,000 


is reported to own 65 per cent of the 
land and to control 95 per cent of 
and trade 

Bey of Tunis, an 


business 
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Understanding 


cabinet which includes six Arabs. 
Laws on domestic affairs in Tunisia 
cannot go into effect without the 
Bey’s signature. 

The Tunisian nationalist party, 
Neo-Destour (New Constitution), 
wants full independence in domestic 
affairs. Neo-Destour is willing to al- 
low France to control military and 
toreign affairs 

French Morocco, about the size of 
California, has 8,600,000 people. The 
350,000 French control most of the 
resources. Morocco is supposedly an 
Sultan 


absolute monarchy under the 


of Morocco 

Moroccan led by 
the Istiqlal (Independence) party. 
One spokesman says the party's aim 
is a democratically-elected assembly, 
under the Sultan, with complete con- 
trol of comestic affairs 

The murder—still unsolved—of 
Farhat Hached, head of Tunisian or- 
ganized labor groups, touched off the 
rioting last month. 

Just at that time, the U. N. General 
Assembly was discussing a motion 
calling for the U. N. to help Tunisia 
and French Morocco gain self-rule. 
said the U. N. had no right 
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THE FRENCH UNION: France and French-controlicd areas are in black. 


to discuss the question, which the 
French consider a French domestic 
affair. The Assembly finally adopted 
resolutions urging France to meet 
with the Tunisians and Moroccans 
and try to work out their differences. 

On December 20 the Bey of Tunis 
yielded in part to French demands. 
He approved part of a French-pro- 
posed plan to give Tunisians some 
additional rights of Government. 
Tunisian nationalists object to this 
plan because, they say, it doesn’t go 
far enough 


Mountbatten’s NATO Job 


The 14-nation North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization took two 
steps forward and one step back 
at its meeting in Paris last month. 

The NATO council’s major deci- 
sions were: 

1. To name British Admiral Earl 
Mountbatten as commander of 
NATO naval forces in the Mediter- 
ranean, except the U. S. Sixth Fleet. 

2. To declare that France’s war 
against Communist rebels in Indo- 
China (see map) “deserves continu- 
ing support from the NATO govern- 
ments. 

3. To slash expenditures for mili- 
tary construction in 1953 to $240,- 
000,000. This is about half the 
amount originally requested by Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Supreme Com- 
mander of NATO. 


It’s Official! Ike’s In 


At last we can break the news! 
General of the Army Dwight David 
Eisenhower has finally been 
elected President of the United 
States. 

The Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives take the last step on Jan- 
uary 6. The two Houses of Congress 
meet in joint session on that day to 
count the Electoral College vote. 
Electors met on December 15 in their 
various state capitols to cast the elec- 
toral vote. 

Electors are the people who really 
were elected Nove:nber 4 by voters 








International News phote 


PEACE IN KOREA and throughout the world ranked high 
among President-elect Eisenhower's problems over the Christ- 
mas season. Amid great secrecy, “‘Ike’’ left November 29 to 
fly to Korea—thus carrying out his campaign promise last fall 
to make an on-the-spot check of the Korean War. He was at 
times within 61/2 miles of the battlefront. A happy interlude 
in this grim mission was a visit with his only son, Major John 
Eisenhower (left in left photo), who is serving in Korea with 


Wide World photo 
his father’s old outfit, the Third Infantry Division. Mean- 
while, in New York, General Douglas MacArthur said 
he knew “a clear and definite solution’ for the Korean 
War. General MacArthur, the original U. N. commander 
in Korea, was dismissed by President Truman in 1951. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower (who once served under MacArthur) talked 
with his one-time chief to get his views, but no details were 
announced. Right photo shows “‘Ike’’ (left) with MacArthur 





who (at least in many cases ) thought 
they were voting for Eisenhower or 
Governor Adlai Stevenson for Presi- 
dent. All of a state’s electoral vote 
goes to the party with the largest 
popular vote in the state. 

The electoral vote came out just as 
expected. Thirty-nine states cast 442 
votes for General Eisenhower for 
President and Senator Richard M. 
Nixon of California for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Nine states gave 89 electoral 
votes for Gov. Adlai Stevenson of Illi- 
nois for President and Sen. Sparkman 
of Alabama for Vice-President. 

Meanwhile, official returns from all 
48 states showed that 61,547,861 per- 
sons cast valid ballots for President 
in the 1952 election. This was 63 per 
cent of the adult population and 81 
per cent of all those who registered. 

The final tabulation of popular 
votes gave General Eisenhower 33,- 
927 549 to 27,311,316 for Stevenson. 


New River of Steel 


The first small river of steel is 
pouring from America’s newest— 
and one of its largest—steel 
plants. 

It is the Fairless Works of the 
United States Steel Corporation at 
Morrisville, on the Delaware River in 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

The plant cost $450,000,000. It 
went into operation last month, less 
than two years after plans for it were 
completed. When it reaches full pro- 
duction, the Fairless Works will turn 


out 1,800,000 tons of steel and steel 
products each year. This is nearly 
two per cent of the nation’s output. 

What’s Behind It: The Fairless 
Works is the largest new steel] mill 
ever built all in one piece. Although 
12 other steel plants in this country 
are larger, they have grown from 
their originally small sizes through 
additions and expansions. 

The huge Fairless plant has spur- 
red a $4,000,000,000 building boom 
in the Delaware River Valley. Other 
industries which use steel have 
moved there. Already the area has 
sprouted six new shopping centers, 
a new housing development which 
eventually will provide homes for 
16,000 families, and a new 6,000- 
home Fairless Hills development 
near the plant. 


U.N. on Korea Mutiny 


The U. N. Assembly closed just 
before Christmas in a torrent of 
oratory over the U. N.’s treatment 
of prisoners of war in Korea. 

Soviet Russia’s delegate, Andrei 
Gromyko, demanded that the Assem- 
bly condemn “the mass murder of Ko- 
rean and Chinese prisoners of war by 
United States armed forces on the 
island of Pongam.” U. S. delegate 
Philip C. Jessup called the charge 
“utterly false and slanderous.” After 
the vote—45 to five, with only the five 
Soviet bloc nations voting for the 
motion—the Assembly adjourned un- 
til February 24 


The Soviet charge referred to a 
mutiny of U. N.-held Korean civilians 
on December 14. On Pongam Island. 
off the coast of southern Korea, more 
than 3,000 Communist _ prisoners 
massed in formation. They started 
singing Red songs, which they had 
been forbidden to do. When U, N. 
guards came up to stop the singing, 
other prisoners began throwing rocks. 
The singing prisoners moved toward 
the barbed wire fence. 

The camp commander, U. S. Lieut 
Col. George P. Miller, ordered the 
U. S. and South Korea guards to fire 
shotguns. This did not stop the mu- 
tiny. He then ordered machine-gun 
fire. Eighty-four prisoners were killed 
and 118 wounded. 

“T knew,” he said, “that if I didn’t 
issue these orders, the communists 
would break the fence and in the 
next three or four minutes I would 
lose half my prisoners. I had to make 
a decision.” 

The British government announced 
that it had asked the United States 
for a full report. 


Wage Control Shake-up 


The Wage Stabilization Board 
has become a fragment of its for- 
mer self. 

The WSB was created by Congress 
as part of the “economic stabilization” 
efforts to hold back inflation after the 
Korean War began in 1950. WSB’s 
job was to keep wages from rising 
too rapidly. It was made up of six 
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LABOR’S BIG TWO 


®George Meany, 58 (left), new presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor (see Dec. 3 news pages), is shown 
with Walter Reuther, 45, head of the 
United Automobile Workers, who last 
month was elected president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
The CIO, which has about 6,000,000 
members, split off from the A.F. of L. in 
1938. The A.F. of L. has about 8,000,- 
000 members. Meany and Reuther indi- 
cated that they will work toward a 
possible merger of their two groups— 
the largest bodies of organized labor in 
the U.S 


Wide World photo 





industry, six labor, and six public 
members. 

Now the WSB has been replaced 
by a four-member committee of pub- 
lic members. It is operating without 
labor or industry representatives. 

The shake-up arose from a wage 
dispute in the soft coal mining indus- 
try. Mine owners and the coal miners’ 
union had agreed to a raise of $1.90 a 
day in wages. But the old WSB rec- 
ommended an increase of only $1.50 
a day, on the grounds that a higher 
raise would increase inflation. 

John L. Lewis, the miners’ leader, 
threatened a strike. President Tru- 
man persuaded Lewis to hold off the 
strike while he reviewed the WSB 
decision on the coal case. 

Last month Truman overruled the 
WSB and granted the coal miners 
the full $1.90 pay increase. In protest 
at this, Archibald Cox, chairman of 
the WSB, and all the industry repre- 
sentatives quit 

Truman appointed Charles C. Kill 
ingsworth, an economic professor 
from Michigan State College, as 
chairman to replace Cox. But the 
President could not get repre senta 
tives of industry to serve on the 
board 
Truman turned wage 
stabilization affairs over to 
Putnam, head of the office of 
iomie Stabilization. Putnam in turn 
set up four m« mbers of the old WSB 
‘public” panel as a committee to han 
lle 12.000 wage increase applic ations 


President 
Roger 
Eco- 


vhich were awaiting action. Killings 
is chairman of this commit 


increase approy als 


worth 
tee. Then wage 
started pouring out again. 

Putnam later resigned his job to 
return to his private business in 
Springfield, Mass. President Truman 
replaced Putnam with Michael Di- 
Salle of Ohio, former price stabilizer, 


who will serve as economic stabilizer 
at least until the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration takes over 

What’s Behind It: The present 
wage and price controls law runs out 
on April 30. Whether controls are to 
be continued after that is up to Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower and the new 
83rd Congress. 


Indict Owen Lattimore 


Two specialists in Far Eastern af- 
fairs are in trouble as the result of 
Senate investigations of U. S. 
policy toward China. 

Lattimore Case: 

Owen Lattimore is facing trial on 
charges that he didn’t tell the truth to 
Senators who are investigating sub- 
version in the United States. 

Lattimore, a professor at Johns 
Hopkins University and a former ad- 
viser to the State Department on Far 
Eastern affairs, denied guilt. 

A Federal Grand Jury in Washing- 
ton indicted Professor Lattimore on 
charges of perjury (lying under oath). 
He was accused of telling seven al- 
leged falsehoods during 12 days of 
testimony last vear before the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee 
During that testimony Lattimore 
denied he had promoted communism 
or Communist causes 

It was also brought .out at these 
hearings that Lattimore had outlined 
a policy for President Truman under 
which the Chinese Nationalists and 
Communists would be asked to form 
a coalition government, with the 
Communists in the minority. The 
[Truman administration in 1946 sent 
General George Marshall to China in 
an attempt to arrange a coalition 
government in China. The State De- 
partment has denied that Lattimore 
was the author of the idea. 





Lattimore was the editor of Pacific 
Affairs, the official publication of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, from 
1934 to 1941. The IPR has been ac- 
cused of being a “Communist front” 
by the Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee because of known Communists 
on the IPR staff. 

Vincent Case: 

John Carter Vincent, the U, S. dip- 
lomatic representative at Tangier in 
North Africa, has been suspended 
from his job. 

The Loyalty Review Board of the 
Civil Service Commission recom- 
mended his dismissal. The Board 
said: “There is reasonable doubt as 
to his loyalty to the Government of 
the United States.” The Board did 
not charge him with disloyalty. 

The decision overrode a finding by 
the State Department’s own loyalty 
and security review board that Vin- 
cent was of unquestioned loyalty. 

Vincent, 53, a career diplomat of 
28 years service, spent most of his 
active years in Far Eastern affairs. 

Charges that Vincent helped turn 
away U. S. support from the Chinese 
Nationalist government were made 
in 1950 by Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (R., Wisc.) and last year by 
the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


SCHOOL SEGREGATION: The 
U. S. Supreme Court has heard argu- 
ments on the issue of racial segrega- 
tion in public schools. Attorneys 
for those objecting to segregation 
claimed that it violates the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion by denying Negro children equal 
rights, equal opportunities to learn, 
and equal protection under the laws. 
Attorneys for four states ( Virginia, 
Delaware, Kansas, and South Caro- 
lina) and the District of Columbia 
contended that the Fourteenth 
Amendment’s requirements are met 
by maintaining “separate but equal” 
schools for Negroes. The Court’s de- 
cision is not expected for several 
months. 


AVIATION TRAGEDY: The world’s 
worst avation tragedy, in lives lost, 
occurred December 20 when a U. S. 


Air Force Globemaster transport 
plane crashed at Moses Lake, Wash- 
ington. Of the 116 service men 
aboard, 86 were killed or died soon 
after of injuries. 
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“Give me the making of the songs 
of a nation, and I care not who makes 
its laws.” 

This maxim from a seventeenth- 
century Scottish patriot has been 
confirmed many a time in history 
and in many a nation. For the influ- 
ence of patriotic and martial songs 
on the national emotions of peoples 
is strong. Wars have been fought and 
nations have sprung to arms with 
enthusiasm and unity because some 
stirring tune and lyric swept the hit 
parade of public interest at the psy- 
chological moment. 

Today this truth has been given 
a new twist. America’s military lead- 
ers believe that “a singing army is a 
fighting army.” They have been en- 
gaged for the past year in trying to 
find the perfect answer to the Army’s 
quest for a popular song that would 
symbolize the G.I. spirit. Its music 
unit held a contest, and over 200 
songs poured in from amateur and 
professional writers. Top men of the 
music industry were invited to audi- 
tion the best of them. If the winner 
catches on with the public and the 
soldiers, it will become the Army’s 
official song. 


Challenge of the Marines 

The songs that are best known to 
our fighting men, however, have sel- 
dom been the product of such 
streamlined promotion. The Army is 
a wee bit envious that two of its 
sister branches have songs which 
sprang up spontaneously from no- 
where. The Navy’s popular “Anchors 
Aweigh” was written in 1906 by 
three sailors on shore leave. And the 
Marine Corps’ famous “Marines’ 
Hymn” is set to music from an opera 
by Offenbach (the “Tales of Hoff- 
man” man), but nobody knows who 
wrote the words. They have a ring 
that sets feet a-tingling—“From the 
halls of Montezuma to the shores of 
Tripoli” (what wars do those refer 
to?)—and a finale that flings a sly 
sarcastic challenge in the faces of the 
other services: 





HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


Without a Song 


“If the Army and the Navy ever 
look on heaven's scenes, 

They will find the streets are 
guarded by the United States 
Marines!” 


It isn’t as if the Army couldn't 
inspire fighting songs of its own in 
wartime. But either they have dealt 
with a limited branch, or they are 
too slangy and disreputable. If the 
weary foot-soldier had as good a 
marching tune as the Field Artillery’s 
rousing “Caisson Song,” the search 
would be ended. Remember . . . 


“Over hill, over dale, 

We have hit the dusty trail. . . 

While those caissons go rolling 
along.” 


Full of the real sights and sounds of 
troops on the march, both words and 
music of this song were written dur- 
ing the Philippine campaign in 1908 
by Lieut. (later Brig. Gen.) Edmund 
L. Gruber. The tune was _ later 
adapted by John Philip Sousa, the 
famous “March King,” for his “Field 
Artillery March.” 


Songs Out of Bugle Calls 

Some Army songs grew out of fa- 
miliar bugle calls, like Irving Berlin’s 
“Oh How I Hate To Get Up In the 
Morning” (which includes “Reveil- 
le”) George M. Cohan’s “Over 
There,” and the somewhat profane 
“You're in the Army Now.” World 
War I was particularly productive of 
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folk ballads when thousands of 
American doughboys swarmed into 
France for the first time. The well- 
known “Mademoiselle from Armen- 
tieres” with its refrain, “Hinky-dinky, 
parlez-vous?” had many versions, 
some polite and some not so printable. 

Americans have sung martial songs 
since even before the birth of the 
nation. The sources of “Yankee Doo 
dle” have furnished research for 
many historians and musicians. The 
tune is an old one, perhaps going 
back as far as the twelfth century 
folk dances or jigs from Holland, 
Hungary, Wales, or Ireland. A British 
Army surgeon wrote a song to it in 
1758 during the French and Indian 
War to make fun of the rustic 
Yankee troops. But its Revolutionary 
version was composed in 1775 when 
Washington commanded the Conti- 
nental Army encamped at Cam- 
bridge. One reason old airs were 
used in those days was that the army 
had no bands, only fife and drum 
corps. People sang songs without 
musical accompaniment, and the 
tunes had to be catchy and simple. 


The Great Melody of 1861-5 

If you don’t know the story of the 
“Star-Spangled-Banner,” we aren't 
going to tell you. Wh.i famous 
American wrote the thrilling words, 
under what circumstances, and in 
what war? A gold “Key” to the stu- 
dent who writes the best answer. 

As for the great War Between the 
States in 1861-5, its somber tragedy 
gave birth to many memorable tunes: 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp. the boys are 
marching,” “We are coming, Father 
Abraham,” “John Brown’s Body”; and 
Julia Ward Howe’s immortal “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” But the one 
melody of lighter touch that can set 
all Americans singing today came 
from the defeated side, not the vic- 
tors. Its name? “Dixie,” originally 
written by Daniel Emmett, father of 
Negro minstrelsy, for the opening 
number of his minstrel troupe in 
1859.—KENNETH M. GouLp 














Quick MeZ 


ON THE ~ NEWS 
1. Identify each of the tollowing and 


tell how he figured in the news recently: 


Admiral 


Earl Mountbatten, 


Walter 


Reuther, Bey of Tunis, Andrei Gromyko, 





Douglas MacArthur, Owen Lattimore. 

2. Tunisia and Morocco, on the con- 
tinent of , are both con- 
a) ee sae ee 

8. The percentage of adults who cast 
their votes in last November's Presi- 
dential election was es 

4. The nation’s newest steel plant, 
named for Benjamin Fairless, chairman 


of the board of the United States Steel 
Corp., is on the river. 

5. A wage increase granted members 
of the __—_suuniion resulted in 
changes in the _._ =. 

6. Arguments in the school segrega- 
gation case now before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court involve the_ 

Amendment to the Constitution. 








A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. POLITICAL PATRONAGE 


A. On the line to the left of each of 
the following place an “A” if the Pres- 
ident appoints people to the position 
and a “C” if employment depends 
upon passing a civil service eXamina- 
tion. 


Members of the cabinet 
Clerks in the Department of 
State 

Ambassadors 

Post office employees 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements place an 
“F” if it is a fact and an “O” if it is an 
opinion 
__a. President-elect Eisenhower will 

take office on January 20th. 
__b. Appointing political supporters 


to Federal jobs is a good way for 
a party to remain in power. 
Federal employees should stay 
out of politics. 


ll. GREECE 

A. Using the numbers 1-5 arrange 
each of the following developments in 
Greek history in their correct chrono- 


logical order 


a. Invasion of Greece Italian 


Fascists 
b. Greek “Golden Age” 
_c. Conquest ot Greece by Turks 
d. Conquest of Greece by Romans 
e. Liberation of Greece by British 


- and Polish troops 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write the 





MEASURED 


NATIONAL FEDERAL 
DEBT 


$19.5 bil. 


THEN 





EXPENDITURES 


IN MONEY 


GROSS 
NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 


$340.0 bil. 


$55.8 bil. 


THEN 











MEASURED IN PEOPLE 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT WORKERS (including armed forces) 


THEN § 876 thousand 


Now Th] ' ( 6.3 million 


Each symbol equals 
2 million persons 





INCOME TAXPAYERS 


4 million 


THEN 
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TOTAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 
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New York Times 


Growth of the government and the nation in last twenty years. “Then” rep- 
resents 1932 when last G.O.P. President was in office. “Now” represents 1952. 





number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


The government of Greece to- 
day isa 

1. democratic republic 

2. limited monarchy 

3. absolute monarchy 

4. military dictatorship 


omni 


. When representation in a legis- 
lature is based upon a party’s 
percentage of the total vote the 
system is known as 
1. majority rule 
2. initiative, referendum, and 

recall 
8. coalition government 
4. proportional representation 


Most Greeks earn their living by 


farming 


employment in factories 
government employment 


2. mining 
> 
> 
4 


ill. READING CHARTS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the charts shown on this page on 
which to base a conclusion. 


__1. There has been a decline in the 

national debt since 1932. 

2. The increase in gross national 
product since 1932 has been due 
largely to increased mechaniza- 
tion of industry. 

3. The increase in Federal expen- 
ditures since 1932 has been oyer 
1000%. 

4. The increase in the number of 
Federal government workers 
since 1932 has been over 500%. 

. The number of income taxpay- 
ers since 1932 has increased by 
about 50%. 

If increased responsibility is 
given to the states, Federal ex- 
penditures should decline. 
Between 1932 1952 both 
the gross national product and 
total civilian employment in- 
creased. 

. The increase in the national debt 
points to the necessity for de- 
creasing the number of Federal 
government workers. 


and 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Papagos, Alexander (pa' pa gds)—The 
new Greek prime minister (p. 13). 

plebiscite ( pléb’ i sit or sit)—A vote of 
the people on some measure submitted to 
them by a person or body having the 
authority. 

excise (&k siz’ or ék’ siz)—A tax upon 
the manufacture and sale of goods within 
a country, or on the use of special serv- 
ices such as sports, entertainment, etc. 








HE news of the escape first got 

around on Sunday night. It threw 
the oldest son into a state of agitation, 
almost panic, possibly because he was 
old enough to know what it meant. 
The youngest was indifferent; he was 
too young. Mrs. Birnam—an unirffagina 
tive mother, easygoing, preoccupied 
with family matters-seemed to take 
the attitude that if danger was in- 
volved, it was danger to somebody 
else besides themselves; she was one 
of those comfortably insular 
who believe that catastrophes like con- 
sumption, “infantile,” automobile acci- 
dents, and lightning can only strike 
somebody else. The reaction of Don, 
the middle son, was romantic: what a 
pity it had happened forty miles away, 
ind thus the consequent exciting dan- 
ger or threat would never reach as far 
as their town of Arcadia. He was twelve 
at the time. 

There had been a break at the state 
prison in Auburn. Six convicts had shot 
their way out and were now—so every 
body said—terrorizing the countryside, 
though no one had seen a sign of them 
since their rush to freedom, after a 
wounded guard, at gun point, had 
raised the outer gate for their escape 

The news came to the Birnams inev 
itably from one of their neighb>.- over 
the telephone. There was no racio in 
those days but Mrs. Kirtle was jst as 
good. By some, mysterious gift she al 
ways managed to hear things before 
anybody else and immediately got on 
the phone or rushed across the back 
vards, ducking under clotheslines and 
rapping on kitchen doors. “Pauline 
Revere,” the boys called her, and their 
mother suppressed a smile and scolded 
them for disrespect. 

The thing to do, people said then, 
was to stay close to home, go out as 
little as possible, keep off the street 
after dark, lock up at night, and, more 
than anything else, avoid the open coun- 
try. For the next few days they ob- 
served these pleasant restrictions—and 
for Don it was exciting, going to school 
mornings and coming home again after 
school, to think that maybe an escaped 
convict or two might very possibly be 
watching his progress along the fa- 
miliar streets while he kept his face 
straight ahead, pretending he did not 
know that furtive eyes spied on him 
through the horizontal slats of the 
upola on top of Mr. Newton's stable 
w the vertical slats underneath Mrs. 
van Benscholten’s broad piazza. But 
within a few days the excitement had 
subsided, people began to forget it, 
ind on the following Saturday, Don 
made the usual preparations ‘for his 


persons 
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It was the right thing to do and it took nerve, 
but somehow he felt it was like playing a dirty trick 


THE BREAK 


By CHARLES JACKSON 


regular Saturday-afternoon hike into 
the country. 

This hike had become as regular a 
part of his week as the Saturday-night 
bath or Sunday school on Sunday morn- 
ing. From Monday to Friday, a. 
school hours, Don Birnam dreame 
about it over his history or algebra 
book, planning what he would take 
along and the things he would do, 
mostly planning what role he would 
play this time., He always went alone, 
of course; only alone could he fuliy 
realize the character of Kit Carson or 
Father Marquette or a reconnoitering 
scout for General Custer’s raiders. 
South and east of Arcadia the country- 
side was dotted with occasional farms 
and cultivated fields and open pastures, 
but once he had started out, it imme- 
diately became unexplored country, 
enemy country. The see were lone 
outposts, the familiar breok was an 
upper reach of the Mississippi, the 
single-track railroad was the path of 
the Iron Horse that had been laid 
across the Western plains (he knew 
exactly where the Golden Spike had 
been hammered in), the horses that 
grazed in the pastures were mustangs 
and the cows were bison. 

He stowed the peanut-butter sand- 
wiches in his knapsack, slung it on his 
back, hollered good-by to his mother, 
and cut across the back lots toward 
Indian territory. 

His last contact with civilization 
was the asylum on the hill south of 
town, alongside the railroad. This was 
a home for feeble-minded women and 
girls, and it interested him to linger 
there for a while, watching the inmates 
in their endless parade around the 
parklike grounds, wondering who they 


were, where they came from, what 
had brought them here, and what 
strange worlds they lived in. In long 
skirts that looked like mattress ticking. 
they marched along two by two, shep 
herded by stout matrons in white with 
pompadours, rimless eyeglasses and 
short blue capes. He leaned against the 
high wire fence and waved at them, 
and they would wave back and giggle 
in tremendous chorus. 

Don loved walking along the tracks 
stepping from tie to tie and auto 
matically counting as he went, yet not 
keeping count,; either. Sometimes he 
tried walking along the rails like a 
tightrope walker, seeing how far he 
could go before he fell off; but it was 
never very far, not more than ten or 
twelve steps, the last few of them very 
short and fast, with his arms flailing 
wildly and the soles of his sneaks 
squeaking on the iron surface of the 
track till he lost his balance and had 
to step down to the ties or the cinder 
path. 

But best of all was when a train 
came along, taking shape and sound 
from out of the distance, growing 
bigger and louder, till, after he had 
hurried down the bank and climbed on 
the fence to wave at the engineer, it 
rumbled slowly past with a hiss of 
steam, a terrible grinding of rods and 
monstrous wheels, and then the long 
rattle and clatter of the twenty or 
thirty freight cars that wobbled along 
behind, brought up at the rear by 
the swaying caboose, where, as the 
engine began to slow down for Arcadia 
a couple of men in faded blue work 
clothes sometimes appeared at the win- 
dow with fans of cards in their hands. 

Don knew the engineer. It was Mr. 
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Colvin, who lived a few doors from 
the Birnams, and his daily run, the 
only train of the afternoon, was from 
Binghamton in the southern part of the 
state to Parsons Point on Lake On- 
tario. And one day when Mr. Colvin 
saw him sitting there on the fence, 
waiting to wave at him, he slowed the 
train down and brought it to a hissing, 
shuddering stop—it was easily the high 
point of Don’s life. Mr. Colvin hollered 
from the cab, “Hi, bov!—want to ride 
into town?” Don jumped down from 
the fence and clambered up the steep 
bank; Mr. Colvin leaned out to give 
him a hand, and- Don climbed in. 

It was hot and smelly inside, and 
wonderful. Mr. Colvin said to watch 
out for all the grease and coal dust; 
he didn’t want to have Don’s mother 
after him. But Don didn’t care. He 
gave the engineer one of his peanut- 
butter sandwiches, took one himself, 
and the two of them rode on into 
Arcadia, where Don climbed down at 
the station, to the astonishment of Mr. 
Brink, the stationmaster, and the envy 
of his friends at school when they 
heard about it later. Ever since then, 
he had wanted Mr. Colvin to pick him 
up again. He knew he had only to 
ask or to signal to him, but somehow 


Don never did. 


, a mile along the embank- 


ment there culvert under the 
railroad, carrying through it a shallow 
little stream if it was springtime, the 
barest trickle if it was summer. The 
culvert was a round tile pipe, so big 
that he could stand upright in it if 
he took off his scout hat. It was one 
of Don’s favorite places along his week 
ly hike 


bank 


sometimes, 


was a 


He always climbed down the 
walked through 
down for a while 
midway be 
ends. It 
culvert, but 


here and and 
he sat 
squarely in the middle 


tween the two open was 


nearly dark in the grew 

ighter toward the openings 
As he crouched inside 

pictures in minature of 

great landscape outside, all the 

because of the 

Don looked 

way, he could see 

pasture s of Mr. Price's well 

farm and Bailey’s Hill in the back 

looking the other way, he saw, 


cattails and small 


the ends pre 
ited round 
re brilliantly sunlit 
lark center from which 
nut Looking one 
the rolling 
ke pt 
ground 
similarly framed, the 
red willows of the swamp that he had 
named Ump Swamp 

In the solitude and secrecy of Don's 
hide-out and the stillness, it 


was fun, then, to shatter the silence by 


ibsolute 


suddenly giving a great shout; his ears 
rang as the curving tile walls magnified 
the shout and sent its reverberations 
back and forth along the tunnel, and a 
mighty sound like a thunderclap could 


be produced by taking two rocks and 
banging them hard together. And 
when, as sometimes happened, the 
afternoon train passed along the tracks 
overhead while he sat inside, the deaf- 
ening tumult of noise and vibration 
gave Don the thrilling sensation of 
resting, deliciously safe and snug, in 
the calm dead center of a hurricane. 
It was as though all of nature were 
suffering a violent convulsion, a vast 
upheaval in which he alone was un- 
touched. 

Before scrambling down to go 
through the culvert, Don stood on the 
high embankment and surveyed the 
countryside—a last look around, to see 
that all was well. Scout-fashion, he 
shaded his eves with his hand and 
scanned the familiar scene from horizon 
to horizon. All was not well, of course. 
The landscape was as quiet and serene 
as ever—deceptively so, he told him- 
self with satisfaction, for he knew that 
the old dangers lurked as usual where 
he least, and at the same time most, 
expected them. This was as it should 
be; and he took pleasure in the certain 
knowledge that if he should turn aside 
his glance for even a second, an am- 
bush would collect in the grove of 
beeches half a mile away or a war 
bonnet would suddenly move forward 
in the tall grasses. It was a thrilling 
moment: the thrill lay equally in the 
realization that the very calmness of 
the countryside concealed the threat 
of danger and in the confidence he felt 
that the enemy did not know that he 
knew they were there. With a show of 
nonchalance, for the benefit of any 
watching spy, he descended the bank 
and turned to go through the culvert. 

As he left the bright sunlight be- 
hind and moved forward into the dark, 
Don wondered what he'd find inside 
this time; the culvert always yielded a 
surprise or two, showing that others 
besides himself knew of and used his 
hideaway. Once it had been a dead 
cat, and for a couple of weeks there- 
after he had had to avoid the place; 
once he found a tobacco pouch, half 
full of stuff. Stepping from 
stone to flat stone, his eyes on the 
damp silt or peering into the tiny shal- 
lows beneath his feet, he moved slowly 
forward in a crouching position toward 
the vivid round window at the other 
end of the culvert. Suddenly he realized 
that he was not alone. 

Midway between the two openings, 
a man sat watching his approach. His 
knees were up to his chin, his hands 
clasped around his legs, as if he were 
merely resting there idly; but at the 
same instant, Don got the impression 
that the man was intensely edsder 
more alert than he himself had been, 
not to have seen the man the moment 
he had entered the culvert. 


moldy 





The man gazed at him intently; and 
for what may have been half a minute, 
Don gazed back. The man did not 
speak; neither did Don. 

During that first long, silent moment, 
he knew that he had run into one 
of the convicts. He knew too, some- 
how, that he must not let on that he 
knew. Instinct told him also that he 
must not turn tail and run; if he had 
done so, it was possible that he would 
not have escaped the culvert alive. But 
more than anything else, Don instant- 
ly knew or believed that if he acted 
very matter-of-fact and clever—if he 
forgot that he was only a boy of twelve 
and at the same time acted the part 
to the hilt—this encounter might well 
turn into the great moment of his life, 
the chance to be a hero. “Hello,” he 
finally said, and sat down. 


H: sat down opposite the man and 
put his knees up and his arms around 
his legs in the same way. “Isn’t this 
a dandy place?” he said. The man did 
not answer; his eyes watched Don nar- 
rowly, as if he was trying to make out 
what game Don was playing. Outward- 
ly, of course, Don must not look as if 
he was playing any game; and in a 
sense, he wasn’t. How could it be a 
game when he was only being him- 
self—his best, his unreal self—the self 
other people*didn’t know existed? 

Under any circumstances—in church, 
in school, in the public library—Don 
was never able to keep silent for long; 
in the presence of someone who re- 
fused to talk, Don simply ignored this 
silence, overruled it, and talked for 
them both. Now he lost himself, as 
it were, in a kind of social impulse that, 
under different conditions, and cer- 
tainly with a different partner, his 
mother would have approved: he 
wanted to “visit” with the man, to be 
nice to him—in short, to “entertain” 
him and thus be liked in return. When 
the man did not answer about what 
a fine place this was, Don thought of 
something else. He reached back, 
pulled the knapsack off his shoulders, 
and opened it. He said, “Would you 
like a sandwich?” The man stared back 
in silence. “I've got plenty,” Don said, 
“and they're peanut butter.” No an- 
swer. “See? Three of them,” he went 
on. “You can have two and I'll have 
the other one.” No answer again. He 
busied himself with the waxpaper 
wrappings and opened them. 

But the man did not look at the 
sandwiches; he looked at Don. Don 
picked up one of the sandwiches, took 
a bite, and then said, “Are you a 
tramp?” Don knew he wasn’t, but he 
thought it would make the man feel 
more at ease with him. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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“ AT’S YOUR IDEA OF THE 

IDEAL PARENTS?” That’s the 
question now ap for discussion in 
“Jam Session,” and, essentially speak- 
ing, your ideas on this subject seem 
to agree—boys and girls alike. 

In your lists of “musts” for perfect 
parents, understanding earns the Num- 
ber One position—first, last, and al- 
ways. You believe that when parents 
are really understanding, there are few 
—if any—parent-progeny conflicts be- 
eause almost all family disagreements 
stem from lack of understanding be- 
tween individual members of the fam- 
ily. And most of you realize that this 
implies some effort on the part of sons 
and daughters to understand their par- 
ents’ point of view too. 

The following excerpts from your 
letters represent a cross-section of the 
parental “desirables” you wrote about. 
And, although most of you doubt that 
any parents are absolutely ideal, a 
large majority of you believe that your 
own mother and dad come wonderfully 
close to filling the bill! 


Ideal parents would be young enough 
in their ideas to understand our prob- 
lems and ambitions, yet old enough to 
discipline us in a constructive way when 
we need it. They would be willing to 
listen to our problems and wouldn't 
dismiss them with: “If you think you 
have problems now, just wait until 
you're a little older. You're too young 
to know what preblems are!” To us, our 
present problems are just as important 
as other probl.ms will be later on. We 
are at a time in our lives when we have 
a great many decisions to make, and we 
need someone to go to for help in 
making these decisions. 


Lila Gill 
Topeke (Kans.) H. $. 


Parents shouldn’t embarrass us by 
telling “sweet little things” about us 
whenever their friends come to call. 
They should take an active and affec- 
tionate interest in our lives, but they 
shouldn’t overdo it either by babying 
us or by being too strict. They should 
try to make the home a happy, useful 
place, with all members of the family 
pitching in and helping out willingly in 
good times and bad. 


Barbara Sondern 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


The ideal parents try to understand 
you and help you with your problems. 
They praise you for something well] 
done, as well as scold you for some- 
thing not so well done. They teach you 
respect and manners. They don’t give 


you everything you want (because then 
you'd be wanting unnecessary things all 
the time), but they do relax rules and 
curfews for special occasions. And they 
let you confide in them of your own 
accord; they don’t pry into your affairs. 
Charles Elliott 
Delphi (ind.) H. S$. 


You can depend on the ideal parents. 
I don’t mean that you should depend 
on them to make all your decisions for 
you, but that you should feel that they 
are backing you up and helping you to 
build confidence in yourself. They do 
this by being understanding and by 
helping you develop values and stand- 
ards that you can have faith in all your 
life. 
Doris Jean Eve 
Loyall (Ky.) H. $. 


Parents who want to bring up their 
children correctly shouldn’t order them 
to do things without explaining why. 
They should show that they respect 
their children if they want their chil- 
dren to respect them. 


John Long 
Bulkeley H. S. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Parents shouldn't be too strict. They 
should remember that they were young 
once, too, and should try to understand 
us teen-agers. They should never take 
sides with one member of the family; 
they should try to be fair to everyone. 
And when they scold you, they should 
do it only once; they shouldn’t keep 
harping on something wrong that you 
did a long time ago. 

Dolores Jenkins 


Prospect Heights H. $. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In my opinion, an ideal parent is one 
who understands his children, loves 
them dearly. and is interested in making 


something of them. A parent shouldn't 
favor a child to the extent of making a 
“spoiled brat” of him, but, when a prob- 
lem arises, the parent should give the 
child his say~and try to understand his 
point of view. The parent, though, 
should not let crying and begging in- 
fluence him in his final ruling. I think 
that if a parent truly loves his child, the 
child will return this love in obedience. 

Anne Bergin 

St. Agnes Academy 

Houston, Texas 


My parents would be perfect if they 
couldn’t tell time or read gauges. In all 
other respects we get along fine. But 
how many times have I heard: “Weren't 
you out pretty late, young man?P,” or, 
“What happened to the 14 gallons of 
gas that were in the car last night?” 
Alas, my Waterloo has eight cylinders! 

Robert Preisman 
Stonewall Jackson H. S$. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


I think the ideal parent is one who 
can make a mistake and be correcte? 
without exploding. So many parents 
correct their children when they do 
things wrong, but when the tables are 
turned it seems that the parents them- 
selves don’t like to be corrected. Parents 
should be able to take well-meaning 
criticism as well as dish it out. 

Patty Snow 
Dennison (Ohio) H, &. 


If parents really understood their 
children, there wouldn’t be any danger 
of their being too strict or too lenient. 
Besides understanding, other desirable 
qualities are: a sense of humor, broad- 
mindedness, and fun-to-be-with person- 
alities. I consider my parents first-rate. 


leonard Bernard 
Evanston (Ill.) H. $. 


Ideal parents bring up their children 
in the best way that they know how. 
They talk things over in a fair and un- 
derstanding way, and you like to go to 
them with your problems. They are on 
hand whenever you need them and are 
friends and teachers at the same time. 

Mary Burke 
Resurrection School 
Lansing, Mich. 


I think the ideal parent should be 
patient, kind, and considerate. But, of 
course, the children should meet their 
parents halfway. Some children are very 

(Continued on page 29) 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
preving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The ueshian, Bo 


QO. Since 


greatest 


vegetables are low in cal- 
ories, why should someone trying to 
gain weight eat them? I am under 
weight and I don't like vegetables. Do 
I have to eat them? 


A. Vegetables are among the best 
sources of vitamins and minerals. These 
food factors are necessary to help form 
firm, healthy flesh. People who try to 
gain weight only by eating a great 
many starches and sweets have a 
flabby, “pasty” look. That is why menus 
planned for the underweight always 
contain a generous amount of vege- 
tables and fruits! too. If plain boiled 
vegetables don’t appeal to you, try 
pepping them up with cheese or cream 
sauces, mayonnaise, or tasty seasonings; 
or try eating hearty vegetable soups. 
Nature has given us such a wide choice 
among vegetables that with very little 
effort you can discover those you actu- 
ally enjoy eating 


Q. My lips chap easily in cold 
weather. How can I prevent chapping? 


A. There is a colorless lipstick which 
you can buy at any drug store. Use this 
before going outdoors. Try not to wet 
your lips with your tongue, especially 
cold, windy 


if you are outdoors in 


weather 


Q. Is it true that a milk bath helps 


your complexion 


A. Milk helps your complexion most 


when you drink it, so concentrate on 
getting it in you instead of on you. For 
external care, the average complexion 
regular soap-and-water 


a bit of cold cream, if 


needs only 


washing, with 


your skin is dry 


Handkerchiefs are nice for show 
But use a tissue when you blow! 


Tuck a few tissues in your purse or 
pocket before you set out for school. 
And it’s a good idea to keep a box of 


them in vour school locker. Tissues, 
used once and disposed of, are much 
more sanitary than grubby handker- 
chiefs which may have seen plenty of 
service. 


Worry-warts: There is 
on record of a stu- 


Special to 
absolutely 
dent who passed an examination be- 
cause he worried about it the night 
before. If you have a test or exam 
coming up, study to the best of your 
ability. Then take a short walk—even 
if only around the block—have a light 
snack, Nervously won- 
dering half the night about the 
questions you might get on the exam 
won't help vou pass it. But a good 
puts vou in shape to face 


no Case 


and go to bed 
away 


night’s sle« P 
almost anyvthing—even a tough one in 
chemistry! 

7: a: . 

Why wash hands before eating? 
Well, would you rub a piece of bread 
against your desk, books, walls, furni- 
ture, etc., before you eat it? Of course 
not. Yet your hands touch all these 
articles, and many others, hundreds of 
times a day. 


Thamming A ible Tips 


Jack Gardner, 
Basketball Coach, 
Kansas State Col- 
lege, says: 

“We at Kansas 
State fee] that our 
training table is 
vital to our ath- 
letic program. In 
order to perform 
at top efficiency, 
an athlete must have a well-balanced 
diet served at regular times during the 
day. This is our way of supplying fuel 
power to our athletes to help them do 


Jack Gardner 


a good job. 

“If the body is to make use of this 
fuel, long hours of rest and plenty of 
exercise are essential. We have estab- 
lished a curfew hour to protect those 
boys who might be inclined to let their 
other activities interfere with rest. For 
healthy athletes, exercise is, of course, 
no problem Our top athletes are al- 
ways those who adhere to regulations 
to the fullest.” 





Wii Tops, don’t miss. “i“iGood. 
Fair. Save your money. 


MAA MY COUSIN RACHEL (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced and written 
by Nunnally Johnson. Directed by 
Henry Koster.) 


Olivia de Havilland is bound to be 
seriously considered for an Academy 
Award for her performance in this pic- 
ture. So also should Nunnally Johnson 
be—for writing a smooth, absorbing 
screenplay from Daphne du Maurier’s 
best-selling novel. Both reveal top 
craftsmanship on difficult assignments. 

The period is the early 1800's. 
Rachel’s wealthy husband has died in 
Florence under mysterious circum- 
stances. Philip, her cousin by marriage, 
and her sole relative, isn’t at all sure 
she hasn’t poisoned her husband. De- 
termined to find out, he invites her to 
England to be his guest in the gloomy 
mansion that belonged to her dead hus- 
band. There he finds many hints that 
she might indeed be guilty of murder— 
but just as many to indicate that she is 
the innocent, high-minded, beautiful 
young woman she appears to be. In any 
case, Philip falls in love with Rachel so 
completely that he is soon refusing to 
believe any of the evidence as it slowly 
accumulates. 

Olivia de Havilland’s highly polished 
performance can be read either way, 
of that she has made certain. Richard 
Burton, an interesting new actor, is 
equally skillful as the young hero whose 
doubts are assailed by love. Indeed, it 
would be hard to point to a single flaw 
either in cast, costumes, direction, or 
settings. They all go together to pro- 
duce an intriguing, suspenseful, differ- 
ent kind of mystery film. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Above and Beyond. 
vvrrBreaking the Sound Barrier. 
vHFace to Face. “Blackbeard the 
Pirate. #Eight Iron Men. “Pony Sol- 
dier. “Angel Face. “Desperate Search. 
Thief of Venice. “Thunder in the East. 

Comedy: 44 My Pal Gus. ~“The 
Promoter. #4 Androcles and the Lion. 
1ANo Time for Flowers. “Abbott & Cos- 
tello Meet Captain Kidd. “Babe in Bagdad. 

Musical: 4 Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. #Road to Bali. “Meet Me at 
the Fair. “April in Paris. “Stop, You're 
Killing Me 


Art: wy ieouardo da Vinci. 
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Super All 


ERE it is, folks, piping hot off the 
EF gridivon—the 1952 super All-Ameri- 
can football team, cooked up by not 
one, not two, but thousands of the 
nation’s experts. 

As you can see by the table below, I 
picked the six finest All-American 
teams, laid ’em side by side, and countcd 
noses. The players who got the most 
votes in each position became the super 
team. 

Sounds easy, doesn’t it? Actually, it 
gave me fits. It seems that four of the 
All-American boards picked two teams 
this vear—an offensive team and a de- 
fensive team—while the other iwo 
boards (United Press and Collier's) 
stuck to the single team idea. 

That left me in the soup. With four 
boards picking two teams and two 
boards picking just one, how was I to 
arrange my table? I started looking for 
high goal posts to jump off of. 

Then I got an inspiration: I'd forget 
all about defense and list just the offen- 
sive choices. And that’s what I did. So, 
remember, my 1952 All-American is 
really just a super offensive team. 

Only one player was a unanimous 
choice. I refer to Maryland’s ball- 
handling artist, Jack Scarbath. Two 
other players missed being unanimous 
choices by just one vote. They were 
Elmer Willhoite, U C.’s hard-block- 
ing guard, and Billy Vessels, the bolt of 
lightning who plays halfback for Okla- 
homa. 

Insofar as team ratings are concerned, 


Vessels 


-American 


the No. 10 rating. Half chose Texas, 
and the other half picked Wisconsin. 

The Midwest, with Michigan State 
and Notre Dame way up there, held up 
as the country’s No. 1 grid center. The 
Big Ten, however. was way below par. 

The Southwest. which had been 
coming up strong the past 10 years, lost 
a lot of its glamor when T. C. U., South- 
ern Methodist, Baylor, Rice, and Texas 
A. & M. slipped badly. 

The biggest gain was chalked up by 
the Pacific Coast. With both U. S. C. 
and U. C. L. A. rated among the na- 
tion’s finest, Far West football appears 
headed back to its pre-World War II 
heights. For the first time since Pearl 
Harbor, the Far West was able to out- 
class the Big Ten in intersectional com- 
petition. 

The South played its usual topnotch 
brand of ball, and put no fewer than 
four teams (Georgia Tech, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Alabama) into the top 


25 


The East still lagged behind, but 
showed definite signs of growing pains. 
Six big powerhouses are in the making— 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Syracuse, Vil- 
lanova, Pittsburgh, and Holy Cross. 
The teams to watch are Princeton and 
Syracuse. They were plenty good in 
1952 and will be even better next year, 
thanks to some terrific freshmen. 

Here are some of the players and 
teams that impressed me most in 1952 

Greatest runner—Billy Vessels. Never 
saw anyone start so fast and run so fast. 

Best all-around back—Johnny Lattner. 
He passes, runs, kicks, and plays a ter- 
rific game of defense. (Didn’t see Paul 
Giel, but understand he’s also a terrific 
all-around player.) 

Greatest defensive player—Donn Moo- 
maw, U. C. L. A.’s great line backer. 
This guy is murder. He roams all over 
the field, tackling like a mad buffalo. 
I can still hear that U. C. L. A. cheering 
section chanting, “Moo-maw, Moo-maw, 
Moo-maw!” Never before heard it done 
for a defensive player. 

Best coaching job of the year—Jordan 
Olivar’s miracle at Yale. Took a team 
that had been whacked by everybody 
in 1951 and, without benefit of spring 
training, went on to win seven and lose 
just two. 

Most exciting player—Eddie LeBaron, 
Washington Redskin quarterback. Sure, 
he’s a pro. But I can’t get over him. 
Though only a runt as pros go (he’s 
just 5-10), he handles the ball and 
passes better than anybody I've seen 
since Bob Waterfield in his prime. 

Greatest specialist—Lou “The Toe” 
Groza, Cleveland Browns. Who else? 
He kicked over 100 extra points in a 
row, broke the pro record for field goals 
and led the National Pro League in 
scoring. Not bad for a fellow who plays 
tackle, eh? 

Best game of 1952—that hard-hitting, 
free-scoring Notre Dame-Oklahoma 
thriller, won by the Fighting Irish, 27 
21. 


—Herman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 
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all the experts agreed on the top nine, 
as follows: (1) Michigan State, (2) 
Georgia Tech, (3) Notre Dame, (4) 
Oklahoma, (5) U. S. C., (6) U. C. L. A., 
(7) Mississippi, (8) Tennessee, and 
(9) Alabama. The experts split up on 
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The Break 


(Continued from page 22) 


“I like tramps,” he went on, after 
another bite. “My uncle is a tramp.” 
He said this in the same wishful, ro- 
mantic spirit in which he had used to 
say that his uncle was an Indian, and 
once, after he had come across the 
exotic word in a book, that his uncle 
was a rabbi. But the man was not in 
terested; though he never took his eves 
off Don, he did not even seem to hear. 
Finally, with ex 
treme caution, he half from his 
crouching stretched out a 
long arm, and took the two sandwiches 
in his hand. Before he sat back again 
Don caught a glimpse of a short, thick 
knife like a bowie knife lying in the 
dirt beside where the bottom 
had been When he 
the knife was again out of sight; but 
there, all right, within 


very slowly, as if 
rose 


position 


man’s 
was seated again, 
it was easy 
reach. 


As he ate, Don looked him over. He 


Don’s father 
He wore 
cotton 


seemed about as old as 


which would be about forty 
heavy work 


pants of no color 


and coarse 
at all, sort of 
colored if They 
dirty, and torn in several places; they 
might have He was not 
a big man, but he looked strong, even 
especially in the shoulders 


had thick black hair 


a low forehead, small 


shoe S 
iron 
invthing were very 


been a uniform 


powerful 
and 
cut very 
half closed 
middle of his chin, a very deep cleft v1 
dimple. He was badly in need of a 
shave, and Don found himself wonder 
ing how it was possible to shave the 


arms. He 
close 
and in the 


peering eyes, 


whiskers in so deep a hollow as that 
cleft in his chin. He looked tired out, as 
if he hadn't slept for many days, yet 
keenly alert and watchful, too, almost 
jumpy 

Besides all this, though Don couldn’t 
say why, he looked sad. Don knew that 
he was a hunted man, but even so, no 
hunt lasting only a week or even a 
month could ever have made him look 
that sad and lonely, as if he was the 
only man left in the world or as if the 
whole world was against him and he 
was the side. Don 
couldn't help feeling sorry for him, the 
Don 


only one on his 


more so because the man shut 
out from his company as if he wasn't 
even there 

‘If you're a tramp,” he said, “I wish 
you'd let me join up with you.” The 
man said nothing. “Id love to—it must 
be a wonderful life.” The thing to do 
was to keep on talking, to make the 
man believe that Don had nothing 
against him. “No school,” Don said, 


“nobody to order vou around all the 


time. Nothing to do but just what you 
want to do, all day long—and go every- 
where, and see new places, new people, 
things like that.” 

The man ate in silence, watching 
Don closely but at the same time 
seeming aloof, as if Don were a 
creature from another planet with 
whom there couldn't possibly be a 
common language 

“Aren't they good?” Don said, as 
the man finished the first sandwich and 
started on the second. “Of course, they 
aren't as good as when I started out, 
when they were just made, and fresh. 
But anyway they're a lot better now 
than they would be later, all dry and 
curled up.’ 

Finally the man spoke--and Don had 
grown so used to the idea that he 
wasn't going to speak that he was sur- 
prised. He looked Don straight in the 
eve and said in a low, husky. voice, 
“Where does this railroad go?” 

“This railroad?” Don pointed above. 
“Why, it goes down to Binghamton 
and then on into Pennsylvania some- 
where.” 

“The other wav, I mean.” 

“Oh, that way,” Don said. “It goes 
yn to Parsons Point.” 

“Where's that?” 

The end of the line.” 

“How far?” 

“About twenty 

“What's there?” 

“At Parsons Point? Why, nothing. 
Nothing but the coalyards—and oh, 
ves,” he said and suddenly felt the 
acute excitement of an idea, “the 
freighters that carry the coal across 
the lake.” 

“Lake?” 

“Lake Ontario.” 

“Where to?” 

“Cobourg.” 

“What's Cobourg?” 

“Place in Canada.” And as he said 
Canada he knew, though he did not 
change his expression by even a flicker, 
that he had uttered a kind of magic 
word. It meant, if the man could get 
there, freedom. 

The man was silent for a long 
moment again, as he appeared to be 
weighing some idea, or maybe testing 
Don in his Don tried to look 
friendly and helpful. 

“Is there a train along here?” the 
man asked. 

“Oh, ves.” Don 
everv afternoon.” 
‘What kind of train? Passenger?” 

‘A kind of freight. I happen to know 
the engineer,” Don added proudly. 
“Friend of mine.” 

“What time is it due?” 

“I don’t know for sure, but gee, 
it ought to be coming by any minute 
now. Sometime in the early afternoon, 
I mean.” 


miles, I guess.” 


mind, 


said. “There’s one 


“A fast freight?” . 

“No, not fast at all, along here. Be- 
cause it slows down for Arcadia. Why, 
mister? You want to catch a ride?” 

The man gave him a look. “None 
of your business. Understand?” 

Don nodded obligingly. He under- 
stood, all right, but he was careful not 
to let the man know how well. Private- 
ly, he thought it was foolish for the 
man to get cross, because really he was 
playing as much of a game as Don was. 
The man was playing that he wasn’t 
a convict and Don was playing that 
the man was getting away with it. 

“I know it’s none of my business,” 
Don said, “but I just thought of some- 
thing. Look, mister, if you really want 
to catch a ride on that freight, maybe 
I could stop it for you—or at least 
make it slow down.” 

The man eyed him with menacing 
suspicion. “How?” 

“Well, I told you I know the engi- 
neer ie 

“What good is that to me?” 

“Well, if I didn’t know him, how 
could I stop the train?” 

The man stared at him searchingly. 
“Listen, kid. Are you on the level?” 

“Of course I'm on the level,” Don 
said, deeply shocked. “I cross my heart 
and hope to die! Gee, didn’t I give 
you my _ peanut-butter sandwiches? 
Didn't I tell you I like tramps? Isn't 
my uncle one, my own uncle? Besides, 
I'm a Boy Scout, and the creed of 
every scout is to do at least one good 
turn every day. Don’t you know that? 
It’s our sacred creed”—and Don put his 
hand in the sign of the oath and swore 
on his honor as a Boy Scout of America 
that he would be able to stop the 
train long enough for the man to climb 
onto one of the freight cars and get a 
ride. And Don privately reassured his 
troubling conscience that he was tell- 
ing the truth, except that he hadn't 
told the man the rest of what he had 
in mind. But was that lying, was that 
violating the oath? No, it was just 
keeping some of the truth to himself. 


Ap then, while the man sat there 
turning it over in his mind and the 
two of them looked at each other—at 
that very moment Don began to feel 
the approaching train. At first it was 
so slight that it could scarcely be 
noticed, merely the first faint jarrings 
and vibrations, but it was Mr. Colvin’s 
train, all right. It must have been still 
a mile off, because Don couldn’t hear 
it yet, but he could certainly feel it; 
and after another second, he noticed 
that the man could too. He looked at 
Don quickly, and there was an odd ex- 
pression in his eyes, like fear or ex- 
citement or maybe just indecision. He 
(Continued on page 28) 














Indoor snapshots are easy 


...4f your camera is loaded with 


The easiest way to make indoor snapshots is with 
a modern flash-synchronized camera 


Ask for Ansco Superpan Press Film 


Ansco Superpan 
Press Film! 


You'll be surprised to learn how simple it is 


to make indoor pictures with artificial light, 
once your camera is loaded with Ansco 
Superpan Press Film! 

All you need in the way of special equip- 
ment is a pair of photoflood bulbs with 
simple reflectors, or a flash unit with a supply 
of flashbulbs. 

Of course, the neatest and easiest way of 
all to make indoor snapshots is with a mod- 
ern flash camera like the Ansco Readyflash, 
which sells for only $6.30, with $2.75. extra 
for the special flash unit. 

Whether you decide to use photofloods or 
flashbulbs, you'll get better indoor pictures 
if you do these two simple things: 

Make certain your camera is loaded with 
Ansco Superpan Press Film. 
> Read and follow the lighting and expo- 
“* sure suggestions in the film instruction 
sheet 
While you're making indoor pictures, plan 
a few special shots for your entries in the 
1953 Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards. Re- 
member, each of the cash prizes listed below 
is doubled when the prize-winning picture 
is made on Ansco Film! 





| 
45 CASH PRIZES FOR STUDENTS ONLY! 


$1,350 in prizes for 15 picture divisions 


Ist Prize—$50.00 cash in each division 
2nd Prize—$25.00 cash in each division 
3rd Prize—$15.00 cash in each division 
Three Scholarships! 45 Honorable Mention Awards! 
Special Regional Awards! 


For full information write today to Scholastic-Ansco Awards, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. 
\ Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality” 





NEWEST 
UTILITY ERASER! 


A real “Jet” for all-purpose, speedy 
erasing! Cylindrical eraser encased 
in attractive, convenient-length, 
Clips to 
Finest 


transparent plastic holder 
pocket; won't roll off desks 
quality rubber; choose red for pen 
cil erasing, gray for ink and type 
writing. Refills, of course 
There's only one JET—Weldon Rob 
erts—so be sure to ask for it by 
nume ot your stotioner’s 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER 
Nework 7, N. J 
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Camera Clubs 
Attention! 


To learn other camera clubs 
are doing read Scholastic Magazines’ 
Camera Club Exchange Bulletin. To 
receive this Bulletin free of charge, 
write and tell us about camera club 
school. In return, 


what 


activities in your 
the Bulletin will tell you what other 
clubs are doing. Pool your ideas with 
others you'll learn many dif- 
ferent improve your own 
club. Send your letters to: Photog- 
raphy Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 


351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


and 
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FINE ARTS 
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ALL PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
Write for free catalog Z 


720 Rush St. ¢ Chicago 11, il 
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frowned, his mouth worked, and he 
half got to his feet. 

Don sprang up. “Come on!” he said, 
is the vibration began to jar the whole 
tunnel. “There’s the train now! Hurry!” 

“Don’t you leave!” the man suddenly 
snarled. “Sit down!” 

But Don was already ten or twelve 
the run to the mouth of 
the culvert and the curving tile walls 
of Vhe tunnel were ringing with the 
rumble and grind of the locomotive. 

Just ran out into the sunlight, 
he velled back, “Don’t your 
knife!” and beat it up the bank. 

When he got to the-top, he ran down 
the tracks ahead of the train, in the 
same direction, far enough ahead so 
that the man in the culvert could climb 
onto the freight somewhere along about 
the middle. Then he stopped, turned, 
and began to wave his arms at Mr. 


teet off on 


is he 
torget 


Colvin in his cab. 

“Now look boy,” Mr.- Colvin 
said sternly as he helped him up, “you 
shouldn’t have done that. For me to 
stop and pick you up is one thing, but 
when you ask for it, in play-like, it’s 
a horse of a different color.” But when 
he heard the news—when he learned 
how, at that moment, the con- 
vict would be climbing on and hiding 
himself away in a coal car or a boxcar 

Mr. Colvin got as excited as Don had 
been. 

On the right, the park and grounds 
of the asylum flowed by as the train 
began to slow down for Arcadia, and 
there were the girls again. 

And Don couldn’t help thinking that 
no matter what dreams stirred in their 
crazy minds, they couldn't be any 
crazier than what was happening to 
him—to him and to the man hiding in 
a boxcar farther back. 

When he thought of this, his heart 
sank. As they got closer and closer to 
Arcadia, he began unaccountably to 
feel funny inside, almost sorry, though 
he knew it was silly of him, silly and 
ungrown-up. He tried to think of the 
news item in the paper, and his picture, 
ind maybe even a medal from 
the Chamber of Commerce or the 
Rotarv or the Boy Scouts of America, 
but somehow he wished it hadn't hap 

ouldn't help thinking ot 
i back in the culvert—their 
now—the sad, lonely look that 
hat the man didn’t have a 
the world; and he hoped that 
he wouldn't have to face the man at 
the He couldn't do that, not for 
anything; all the pictures in the paper 
and all the medals in the world couldn't 
make him look the man in the eye 


again. 


here, 


very 


may be 


1 


pened ne 
} sacl f 


culvert 


} 
' 


Owe d 


triend in 


station 


Mr. Colvin was out of the cab be- 
fore Don was and rushing across the 
platform. Mr. Brink, the stationmaster, 
got on the phone at once, and without 
even giving a number, just told Central, 
in an excited voice, “Say, Betty! Get 
me Chief LaPointe quick!” And in less 
than three minutes Chief LaPointe 
drove up with Mr. Driscoll and Mr. 
Scofield, -vho sometimes helped out 
and called themselves sergeants. Chief 
LaPointe and the others got out their 
guns and handcuffs and cautiously 
started back along the train toward 
the caboose, pounding on each sliding 
door and hollering, “Come on out of 
there, vou, or we'll shoot!” 

Don stayed in the station, where 
a small crowd had begun to gather. 
In the center of the room was a pot- 
bellied stove, and Don studied it with 
great concentration. 

Then Chief LaPointe and the others 
came in, beaming from ear to ear, and 
in their midst, handcuffed to Mr. Dris- 
coll on one side and Mr. Scofield on the 
other, his mouth clamped so tight 
that the lips showed gray and his small 
eyes staring straight ahead in the lonely 
hatred, was Don’s friend of the culvert. 

“Well, boy,” Mr. Col¥in said, “it’s a 
great day for you, all right, all right,” 
and Chief LaPointe grinned at him and 
then at the others and said in a loud 
voice, “Guess I'll have to put Don on 
the force,” and everybody laughed. 

Helplessly, Don stole a glance at the 
prisoner, but the man didn’t look at 
him at all; it was almost as though 
he was not surprised, expected nothing 
different, had never believed Don in 
the first place. Don looked hard at the 
engineer, then, and tried to smile. If 
he kept his eyes on Mr. Colvin, he 
wouldn't have to look at anybody else; 
and at that moment he didn’t feel like 
looking at Chief LaPointe any more 
than at the man in handcuffs. 

Well, the thing to do was to try 
to pretend that it was all right. It was 
the ‘first time in his life that he had 
ever played anybody a dirty trick; it 
was a break with all he had ever been 
or believed before, but the odd thing 
was that it seemed to be the right 
thing to do. Everybody thought it was 
great, and mavbe, in time, he’d think 
so too. Given a little more time, maybe 
he’d look at it differently, like the 
others; maybe he'd learn to feel happy 
about it, and not mind it, like the men 
were doing now. Anyhow, he tried to 
look happy and to feel happy, because 
it seemed the grown-up thing to do. 
After all, hadn't he caught a danger- 
ous man, a convict—a menace to 
ciety, as Chief LaPointe 
right this minute? And at the thought 
of this, dim feelings of pride stirred 
in him, and he began to look forward 
to the papers. 
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inconsiderate of their parents, yet they 
expect their parents to understand and 
be considerate of them. The whole 
family should cooperate. 


Dolores Gable 
Allentown (Pa.) H. S. 










The ideal parents would never cor- 
rect their children in frunt of company. 
Unless scolding is done in private, it’s 
embarrassing and will be resented. 

Shirley McEimul 
St. Martin's H. S. 
Cascade, lowa 















I suppose this will sound a little 
biased, but, in my estimation, my par- 
ents are practically ideal. 

I don’t remember much about my 
tather except that, even when I was a 
kid, we would reason out together the 
right and wrong of my conduct. My 
mother isn’t strict, but her trust in me 
makes me want to do right more than if 
she ordered me to. Now she lets me 
help her take over the respcunsibilities 
that used to be Dad’s, and I find it fun. 
Another quality I admire in her is that 
she teaches by example. 

Jerry Gillick 
Newport (Ky.) Catholic H. S. 













I don’t think there is any such thing 
as the “ideal parents,” but I do think 
that my own parents come very close to 
it because they are understanding, gen- 
erous, considerate, and helpful. And, 
although they sometimes seem unneces- 
sarily strict, I know that, in the long 
run, this is for my own good. 










Max de Aragon 
las Vegas (N. Mex.) H. $. 







Parents should teach their children 
strong moral convictions, and I believe 
a religious background helps that a lot. 
Parents shouldn't be so socially involved 
that they neglect their children, but 
should join with their children in recrea- 
tional activities whenever they can. 
When they disagree between them- 
selves, they should argue in private, not 
in front of the children. They should 
also have a sense of humor; this can do 
wonders in keeping family relations 
from becoming strained. Last, and most 
important of all, are honesty and re- 
spect. I think that if a parent is honest 
with his ‘children, the children will be 
honest with him; and if the parent de- 
serves respect, his children will give it 
to him. 
















Marilyn Lieberman 
Winone (Minn.) Sr. H. $. 





My ideal parents are friends as well 
as parents to their children. They try to 











see their children’s viewpoint, and don’t 
think in terms of “When I was a 
child . . .” They know that times have 
changed, and they let their ideas change 
along with the times. 


Janie Shanahan 
lola (Kans.) H. S. 


The ideal parents for me are my own. 

! think that’s the way it should be for 

everyone, because your own parents are 

the only ones who really know and 

understand you. They know how to help 
you; other people’s parents wouldn't. 
Joseph Poirier 


And now, here’s the next “Jam Ses- 
sion” question to start thinking about: 
WHAT’S THE THORNIEST PROB- 
LEM YOU’VE EVER TACKLED, AND 
HOW DID YOU SOLVE IT OR TRY 
TO SOLVE IT? Was it overcoming 
shyness? Learning to get along with 
your kid brother? Mastering a tough 
subject at school? Convincing your 
parents that you were old enough to 
date, or to borrow the car? Whatever 
it was, write and tell us about it, and 
be sure to mail your letter not later 
than January 23. Send it to: Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 





“Boy dates Girl” will be back next 


Loyola H. S. 
week.—Gay Head. 


Montreal, Canada 
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ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 
































































FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 






SAYS, ‘MAIL YOUR 


ENTRY EARLY” 






FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


A fine-looking fellow named Ray 
Was lacking in pep every day 
Then Planters he tried 

Now he’s bursting with pride 


Example: Tor. he's popular, Peppy and gay 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 








. Prizes will be 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the agepf twenty may compete. 


Study the scene above and list on @ sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 


. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 


Planters beg wrapper or label bearing @ picture of Mr. Peanut 
ile showing Mr. 





. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., 


New York 10, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 27, 1953. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

ded to those sub g correct list of 10 mis- 
takes, ond whose limericke are considered beet by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final. ill be d in the 
this mogezine of April 29, 1953, es well os direct by 
other acknowledgement of entries will be made. in the 
for any prize offered, a prize identical with thet 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accep! stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stomp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stomps, or stamps you poy for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these approval stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
letter and on the upper left hand corner 
of the envelope. if you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and oddress in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
te appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
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Elizabeth Ii Issues 


Britain has issued its first stamps for 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth I. Her 
coronation will be held on June 2, 1953, 
at Westminster Abbey in London. A 
coronation is the ceremony at which a 
new ruler is officially crowned. 

The central design of the stamps shows 
a three-quarter view of the Queen’s 
face, taken from a recent photograph. 
This view differs from those on past 
British stamps picturing the King or 
Queen. They show monarchs in full face 
or profile only. 

The new stamps are in two denomi- 
nations. The magenta red shows 
the Queen’s head surrounded by an 
ornamental oval. In the upper corners 
are the initials “E. R.” for Elizabeth 
Regina. (Regina means “queen.”) The 
lower left corner shows the rose of Eng- 
land, thistle of Scotland, daffodil of 
Wales, shamrock of Northern Ireland. 
These plants encircle the Queen’s head 
in an oval on the ld. green. 

On April 10, Canada plans to issue a 
set of five stamps in honor of the Queen. 
They will be in five denominations, one 
cent through five cents. All will show a 
full face view of the Queen. Canada 
also will issue a coronation stamp early 

June. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: Part of the 
1953 U. S. stamp program has been 
announced by Jesse M. Donaldson, out- 
going Postmaster General. The stamps, 
all 3-centers, will commemorate events 
in early U. S. history. 

Subjects, dates, and places of first- 
day sale are: National Guard, February 
23, Washington, D. C.; Ohio Statehood, 
March 2, Chillicothe, Ohio; Washing- 
ton Territory, March 2, Olympia, Wash.; 
Louisiana Purchase, April 30, St. Louis, 
Mo. The rest of the program will be 
announced by Arthur E. Summerfield, 
in-coming Postmaster General. 

This column will bring you news of 
the other 1953 commemoratives in 
plenty of time for first-day covers. 
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Mint UNITED NATIONS 1¢ to 5¢. U. 8 PRESIDENTS 
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All eleven stamps for 25¢ with request for r Super 
Selection of U. 8. or Foreign approvals 
OCEAN STAMP CO., Box 64-H, Srastiye 29, N. Y. 
TOP STAMP OFFER 
Includes stamps onl Foo ge ey te ZAN- 
ZIBAR and 2 SURPRISE mint sets. Also 
free gift every cotinaiee needs. 10¢ to those 
requesting APPROVALS. KENVEN STAMP 
CO., Dept. K, 154 Nassau St., N.Y. 38. N.Y 
ALL DIFFERENT 15c 
A beautiful collection of commem- 
oratives, triangles, high values, bi- 
colored stamps. ete. Only 15c. 
GARCELON STAMP co., Box 494, Calais, Maine 
TWO BIG PICTORIAL SETS 
Ne FROM THE VATICAN C 
ND MARINO TO THOSE RE- 
QUESTING SUR FINE APPROVALS 
LAS STAMP SERVICE 
Box 55-5 Triboro Sta., New York 35, N. Y. 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
given to approval applicants 
becoming customers. Send 3c for 
particulars, lists and approvals. 
BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-24, Rossford, Ohio 
Powerful Magnifying Glass 
for 5¢ Post. Bargain 
s lists and approvals. 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 
3 TRIANGLES — TURKS IS. — FREE!! 
Fish, Volcano & ‘‘Holy Stamp” weird triangles in 
our marvel pocket with fine Turks Island 50 yr. 
old Tasmania rto Rico, Dead Lands, etc. ALL 
FREE to Ah buyers for 3c postage. 
POTOMAC STAMP CO., Dept. 600, Washington 15, D. C. 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
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Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3c to Approval Buyers. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. Q, Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 
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Big mew guide to U. S. stamps published 
by world’s largest stamp firm. Up-to-date 
prices, many illustrations. Approvals. 

H. E. Harris & Co., Boston 17—C32, Mass. 


A COVER ee CLUB 


Day Cover Club has a growing 
membership ross the Natio Numerous services and « 
FREE you ¢, on joining. Send for full details. 


Hleetwood Cover Servien, Pleasantville, New York 


OR—4-LESS 


GET MORE—PAY LBSS, WHEN YOU 4s FROM 
3 VALS — 
GIVEN TO LL Ccus- 


MOR--4—LESS Stamp Service, Norwalk, California 
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Putting It Mildly 


At a wedding reception a friend of 
the groom decided to find out whether 
anyone in the receiving line knew 
what the hundreds of people filing past 
were saying. As he moved. along, he 
purred: “My grandmother died today.” 

“How nice!” “Thank you so much!” 
‘How sweet of you to say so!” were 
the responses to his announcement, No 
one had the slightest idea what he said, 
least of all the groom, who exclaimed 
jovially: “It’s about time you took the 


same step, old man!” 
Tatler and Bystander 


Buck-passed 


What was the last genes, you had 
before you entered the Army, ’ the per- 
sonnel officer asked of the applicant 
for a position. “Well, sir,” the appli- 
cant said, “I was a doer.” 

A doer?” repeated the puzzled per- 
sonnel officer. “What's that?” 

“Why,” explained . the applicant, 
where I worked, when the boss wanted 
something done he’d tell his secretary; 
the secretary would tell the head clerk 
the head clerk would tell the book- 
keeper, and the bookkeeper would tell 
There anybody for me to 
so I was the doer.” 


me wasn't 


tell 


Safety with a Smile 

‘You're a danger to pedestrians,” 
the judge said to the defendant. “I 
must revoke your license.” 

“But, your Honor,” the 
reckless driver, “my living depends on 
my driving my car.” 

“So does the 


the judge. 


protested 


repli d 


pedestrian’s, 


Du Sable H. 8. Newspaper, Chicago, I] 


Expert 


The government adviser was talk- 
ing to the farmer about the condition 
of his crops, giving a free bit of ad- 
vice: “Your methods are so out of date 
that you won't get four bushels of ap- 
ples out of any tree on your premises.” 
“Mebbe you're right,” allowed Hank. 

‘They're pears.” 
The Kablegram 





SENIORS America’s Most Beav- 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn sensational commission. 
Free Memory Book with each order. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Sell your classmates | 


i 
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Right? 

A man had a slight difference of 
opinion with his wife. But he acknowl- 
edged his error generously by saying: 
“You are right and I am wrong, as 
you generally are.” Then he hurried 
off to catch his train. 

“So nice of him to put it like that,” 
his wife said to herself—and then she 


began to think about it. 
The Kablegram 


X Marks Spot 


Customer (in a luncheonette): “This 
sandwich could be improved a lot.” 

Proprietor: “How so?” 

Customer: “By a little mark to show 
which corner the meat’s in!” 


Smart Stuff 


So you think you are smart! Well, 
smart means a sharp pain. Mr. Webster 
says to have pain is to suffer (which 
everyone does as he reads this). Going 


further we find that to suffer means to | 


endure. Still you're smart? To endure 
is to sustain, according to good sources, 
When a person sustains something it is 
said that he bears it. And a bear is a 
rough, fuzzy animal. Next time some- 
one tells you he is smart, don’t think 
how conceited he is—run for the near- 


est tree! 


W yandot H Ss Pantograph, Kansas City. Kans 


Closed Corporation 


A delinquent customer out in Ar- 
kansas claimed that a shipment had 
arrived in poor condition, and refused 
to pay the bill, although it was several 
months overdue. The credit depart- 
ment, after having written several let- 
ters, without getting any reply, finally 
wrote four letters, as follows: 

1. To the railroad agent at the town 
in question requesting information as 
to the shipment. 

2. To the president of the local bank 
concerning the financial condition -of 
the customer. 

3. To the mayor of the city, asking 
him to recommend a good lawyer to 
handle the case. 

4. To the merchant himself, threat- 
ening suit, unless he paid up at once. 

To all of which the following reply 
was received 
Dear Sirs: 

I received your letter telling me that 
I had better pay up. For your informa- 
tion I would state that I am the rail- 
road agent here, and received your let- 
ter about the shipment; I am also pres- 
ident of the bank, and can assure you 
of my financial standing. 

As mayor of this city, I cannot rec- 
ommend any other lawyer than myself, 
as I am the only member of the bar 


in this vicinity. 
1 OF Dew 








High school seniors... 


What 
about 
college? 


Wondering whether to go, can you 
afford to go, and if so WHERE 
to go? Read the special 13-page 
COLLEGE SECTION in January 
MADEMOISELLE magazine—made to 
order for undecided seniors: 
.. Can you afford to go to college? 
. Can you afford not to go to 
college? 
. How to choose one 
. How to swing it: ways andmeans 
. What about a professional 
school for art, design, music, 
dance, theatre. cinema, radio, 
TV? 
and 
The Best Colleges for the Best Stu- 
dents, a MADEMOISELLE scoop: first 
bulletin on a revealing study of 
American colleges rated on 
their productivity of scholars. 
On the 


Mademoiselle 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


newsstands December 31. 














riendship 
_Photos 


oon or other photograph or snapshot) 


So lovely—yet so low in price 
—to give to friends, classmates, 
relatives, to use for college, 
rt, employment Fy ol 
applications. 244" x 334" on 
luxurious double- weight por- 
trait paper, finest satin finish. 


“90 


for only 


Order by Madl— Money-Back Guaraetee 00 
For each 20 tag — pla ge | 


from one pose, just 

with picture or negative (which 

all — 4. ——— 
inimum order our m pose 

back if you're not del ighted. 

friendship Photos, Box 15-A, 


Quincy 69, » Mass. peer ; 
DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 
RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don't neglect an Rs ny caused pimply 
broken out skin that may helped over. 
night! Apply wonderfully medicated Poslam 
Ointment tonight—check results next morn- 
ing after just one application! 

slam contains all 9 ingredients well 
known to skin specialists— works faster, 
more effectively to help you to a finer com- 
plexion. Apply it after washing skin with 
non-alkali Poslam Soap. At druggists every- 
where—costs so lit 


from 
one 





WHY DO WE SAY... 


"don't beat about the bush” 


A person who avoids an issue is ‘beating 
about the bush.” The expression comes 
from hunting. The hunter often has 
helpers who nmiake a din and beat the 
underbrush with clubs to drive out the 
animal. A beater who's afraid of going 
into the underbrush close enough to 
flush out the animal is said to be 
“beating about the bush” — pretending 
that he’s stirring up the animal. 


Never “beat about the bush” when ordering your 
peanut. Come straight to the point—and the point 
always is PLANTERS. “Mr. Peanut” on the wrapper 
stands for the best in freshness and flavor. Once you 
try them, you’ll keep reaching for them all the time. 
So get your energy the PLANTERS way— in Peanuts, 
Peanut Butter, or the Jumbo Block Peanut Bar. 








No. | flaw in our “education for citizenship” 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING, Principal A. B. Davis High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


N A SUNDAY afternoon last spring 
O three high SC hool boys loitered near 
i school building in an eastern city. 
Something was said about “having fun.” 
4 rock crashed through a window. A 
coor was broken open. Books were torn 
ipart, thrown about the then 
spattered with ink. Halls and classrooms 
were deluged with water. In a few 
ninutes three boys with time on theit 


rooms, 


hands and wrong ideas in their heads 
had caused damage of nearly $1,000. 
his is no isolated example. In every 


ommunity every veal windows are 


broken, street lights shattered, walls de 
faced, and furniture and equipment 
wantonly destroyed. Schools, other pub- 
lic buildings, parks and private prop 
attacked 


does it 


crtv are 

What 
York City 
i vear, with about $300,000 for broken 
vindows. For Chicago, $300,000 anu 
ily, plus $50,000 for fire loss. For Los 
Angeles, $17,697.24 last vear. Hartford 
spends $12,000 a year repairing 
Detroit last 
In Seattle over a ten-year pe 
$92.903.45. Philadel- 
window bill of 


Tally 


SC hools comes to 


tor Ne Ww 
$500_.000 


cost? 


Conn., 
broken 
$44,647. 
repairs cost 
phia had a 
$275,020.15. 

Neighborhood 
committed by small groups of boys, act 
Damage 


windows; vear ) 


riod 
four-vear 


vandalism IS usually 


ing on some perverse impulse 
to city parks, according to Robert Moses, 
New York City park commissioner, is 
done largely by “a minority of vicious 
hoodlums and bad eggs.” In our national 
parks, damage is don by thoughtless 


iges, with 


and vicious people of all 


some accent on youth 


What Can Be Done About It? 


One of the 
the problem has been made by a Hart 
ford Anna C 
Donovan, principal, Washington Street 


most thorough studies of 


committee chaired by 
School. Its recommendations include 
Provide regular police coverage, espe 
cially at dusk 
Remove from school grounds rocks 
sticks, bottles and other handy rubbish. 
Stimulate 


status 


schools to overcome un 


Savory with such iuwards as 


library books, playground equipment, 
and certificates of appreciation. 

Make radio announcements 
pointing up parental responsibility. 

Don't publicize acts of vandalism. Re- 
move defacements of property promptly. 

Educate children to accept and carry 
out responsibilities, using discussion 
approach. Enlist aid of student councils 


spot 


and student courts. 

Remove vicious 
ness. Enforce laws in regard to minors 
attending movies, bowling alleys, and 


sources of lawless- 


fights. 

use schools for more outside activi- 
ties. Give frequent reports to the press 
on the good things children are doing. 

Diedrich F. Lenhart, supt. of plant 
New York City Board of 
Education, says: “In my opinion the 
most effective method of minimizing 
vandalism is to have the courts fine the 
parents when such vandals are caught.” 

A. S. Nibecker, business manager of 
Los Angeles public schools, writes, “We 
believe the most effective step in pre- 
venting such damage is‘a good presen- 
tation of the responsibility of citizen- 


operation, 


ship to our students.” 

Supt. Herold C. Hunt describes the 
Chicago approach: “Monthly vandalism 
reports are maintained, and all employ- 
ees are kept alerted. The urgent need 
for prevention is constantly reviewed by 
the teaching and administrative staff. 
The 
licized with the aid of the press, and in 
the near future by means of radio and 


costliness of vandalism is pub- 


television. 

Otis A. Detroit 
observes, “We have no formula for pre 
venting vandalism. We do work hard 
at the citizenship program in all grades 
and we are strong believers in student 
councils. We have not found that threats 
and ‘horrible examples’ pay off.’ 

vandalism is 
ingenuity 


} 


( TOSDY, ot schools, 


Success in preventing 
likely to require both 
persistence, as an example from Long 
Beach Island, N. ]., 


Iwo years ago business men of the 


and 
show Ss: 


Island joined in sponsoring a costume 
parade to reduce Halloween depreda- 


tions, with good results. Last vear the 


17-T 


parade was held again but the novelty 
had worn off. A group of boys broke 
away from the line of march, slipped 
down side streets and went on a ram 
page. Along the 18 miles of the Island 
they broke windows, tore up fences and 
porch railings, overturned cars, and 
during the night did some $6,000 worth 
of damage. 

This year another try was made, with 
variations. The parade was held on 
brightly lighted school grounds. Extra 
wxiliary police patrolled the streets. 
Most important, the Island Youth Club, 
officered by teen-agers, ran a big dance, 
warned that any member caught dam- 
iging property would be publicly ex- 
pelled from the club. Not a dollar of 
damage was reported 

The problem of vandalism must be 
ittacked persistently by many people 
and on many fronts. We can ill afford 
the millions of dollars spent each year 
to repair such damage. Even less can 
we afford to advertise that our educa- 
tion for good citizenship is not fully 


effective. 
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What is “good light” in terms of the 
classroom? How window design 
bring in enough light, but not too much, 


can 


within classrooms to 
efficiency 


and distribute. it 
provide maximum reading 
and minimum eve strain? 
To help you get the “right light” on 
the relation of to classroom 
practice, Libbey-Owens-Ford — offers 
How to Get Nature-Quality Light for 
School Children. Profusely illustrated, 
the booklet explains a lot of things 
about light ravs, reflection, latest school 
Write for it to Wilfrid 
telations Dept., Lib 
Toledo 3, 


windows 


window designs 
Hibbert, Public 
bev-Owens-Ford 
Ohio 


Glass Co., 


° ° ° 


B. M. about 


with elec 


We have a note from I 
their 
tronic 


electric time system 


self-regulation. One master con 


trol unit regulates all corridor and 
classroom clocks, synchronizes all bells, 
and buzzers. A feature of par 


You don't have to put 


gongs 
ticular interest 
in special wiring for it. A 


control plugs into the regular AC wiring 


master time 


system Signaling devices vere connected 


to the same system 


Correction 
“Pointers tor Pen Pals Dec. Scholastic 
Teacher 10 cents as tee 
for pen pal address from International Stu- 
dents Society 
companie d by stampe d s€ If- iddre ssed en- 


incorrectly gave 


Correct fee is 20 cents, ac- 


Ve lope 
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coy Visual Potpourri 


“(/ We 
vain By VERA M. FALCONER 
¢ \ i a ' y Audio-visual editor 
. = 


Laer’ 





ld and Pluto. All color. Prints — thing it was meant to do,” the author's 

Coming on 16mm lable from several sources, includ wh criterion for appraising display 

ition Films 347) Madison Fext is brightly written, copious illus 

Building a Slide Library? \ w York 17 and branches) and — trations demonstrate clearly, the ideas 


) Pictures (65 E. South Water can be carried out by almost evervone 


We've rather neglected 2 x 2 slides 
recently rhis mouth we'd like to tell 1. and branches Projects illustrated do not discourage 
mu: about three sources of these ex by being too finished and perfected 
ellent visual aids you may want Book About Display Youll find sound discussion of why 
in addition to the big suppliers Since reading Display for Learning displavs are used, and of materials 


S.VUE { i l ast. edited by Edgiu Dale tools. and media. Elements of design 


to se 


Most exciting of the new slides c« dea > West 54th St.. New are practically applied to processes you 


from the new Art Council Aids ) | become enthusiastic vourself can and do use. The book is 
ly 


Box 641 Hills. Calif ibout display possibilities in schools. It crammed full of practical details too 
ries. each i distinet art } ! treasure on the subje ct. rang like folding of large posters for storage 
dited b : pecognized authorits rom bulletin and chalk boards to | making supports, drawing expressive 
Chikleen Pa heir World. 36 slides ibits. slides. and posters. Miss East stick figures and faces the easy way 

shane Dar 4 lers in Los Angeles ombin in one volume — practice making your exhibits move 
reflecting their en nent and de t rv, and basic elements of art Display for Learning can help you 
} hildrer | WOK | itself an ex imple ot nake school] displays more attractive as 


it i ally does the vell as more effective in teaching 


-eerrFilms and Filmstrip Review ----- 


Films Seen Recently Petroleum in’ Todays Living—37 - frs 
] h; el | Anot r truly sual strip. Same style as 


10 trs 
Fundamentals ot 
practi il sugges 
ipply to their 
ranging furniture 
wcecessories. Stresses 
utility ind make-it 
deas neatly presented 
| McGraw-Hill Book Co 
t 42nd St., New York 36 
For Lasting Peace { N strip 
teresting outlin ! U. N. air 
Vv meeting basic 


rd stuff Iso Mc 


New Publications 
hing Citizenship Through Films 


bl Yraphy on citizenship a 
dhood and vouth Fight pages 
I A. Cit zenship Commit 


St.. N. W., Washington 


les for all 36 films in the 
ples Series. United World 
New York 29 


Disney for Schools 
Walt 

} Communication Revieu 

il and research quarterly of 

Audio-visual Instruction 

s | | ) public ation Feb. 1. Ed 

Oil: Fror u t } rs rap tor n llen, Bureau of Visual In 

t! { t prospect tr 1 ni t Wisconsin. Annual sub 

iw ' y trans] ng i“ S ! DAVI members, $4 for 

Disney Cartoon Parade irming waning j ! ph non-memb 25 single copies DAVI. 

Iso available is three tog k 1] ombinec etroleu nal d m Assn 1201 Sixteenth 


Cleaners, Bone Trou titute. 50 West 30th St.. Nev rk 2 ngton, D. C 


Behind the § 





in curricular planning 


RCA VICTOR 
Educational Record Catalog 


Hene’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the 
classroom teacher specifically in 
mind, It comprises a wealth of ma- 
terial for curricular use in music, 
social studies, language arts and 
other studies, and is carefully organ- 
ized for convenient reference and 
abundant information. 

Especially helpful is the Red Seal 
section of more than 500 listings, 
each annotated for grade and activ- 


ity, and with suggestions for diverse 
use in the classroom. Other features 
include a special section devoted to 
the instruments of the orchestra—a 
Budget Library for progressive 
purchase of records— help- 
ful tips on the care and storage of 


school 


records. 

Educators wiil be especially grati- 
fied to know that all in- 
cluded in this catalog is in immediate 
supply, and available from author- 
ized RCA Victor Dealers. 


material 


Send for your copy today 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


TMKS. i) 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept 


OVER 70 PAGES 
More than 1000 listings 
of all speeds 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
or ALL TYPEs 


@ Rhythms, Listening, and 
Singing Programs 
@ Folk Dances 
@ Language Courses 
Rep SEAL RECORDS 


CHOSEN FROM 
““Music AMERICA LOVEs BEstT”’ 


@ Annotated for easy selection 


and effective correlation with 


music and other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
rHE “LirrLe NIpPER” SERIES 


@A selected list, graded for 
appropriate utilization of song 


and story 


COMPLETE PRICE INFORMATION 


108M, 


! Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor Educational 


Name 


School 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


@. | 
ay 


Address 


City 


Record Catalog 
and mailing. 


Enclosed is 10 cents to cover cost 





State 
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- Folk dancing 


Editing magnetic recording tape—art and science 





| By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE Brooklyn College, N. ¥ 
e Typing ul 
so S sf Vi AY BI uo have discovered that ment. You can | how it is done in a 
- gT™. SS ff . . edit e — | t 1 Tall 


recording up Is SCTICS ¢ ( \ Oct ( BS 
= Speech want tl ml d tape exy ntl nhicazin Audio En 

















er grades cl ad l t te ibe r, 1950 


1 TOCSOUFCES 


e Low 
you are vitally interested in S e) down o hia i evel, room acoust nicrophone 
TEMPO CONTROL isa ten eesesee eens ange eke 
thie ‘ mrt’ the t «yl Sal sometimes jorned painless 

as it applies in your daily teaching verlapping mall intron transitions in the 
' t keround 


ridge his 


lifferences 


Now, you can control ISes 
the Tempo and the Beat of all sled oFANEE OM WIE SCIS tape speeds used in many 
your records, with the new ; 


Caiting more 
| 
Cis HHpOss! re 


Shy llimnaser he ee) wo tt the spice sige tate of ight 6 


the Phonograph 

that was 

specifically 

designed for 

TEACHING Editing 
WITH 

RHYTHM 


= believably. 1 SOUND ‘ADVICE 


Splicing Equipment and Materials 


\ 


i hel alt 

REK-O-KUT CO 
- 

38-075 Queens Bivd., Long Island City, N.Y 


EXPORT DIVISION, 456 Broadway, New York City, U.S. A 
CAMADA: ATLAS RADIO CORP, LTD. 560 King St. W., Terente 28, Ontarie 
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(Wace Disney 


subjects 
Now Available in 16mm. 


Continued from page 14-T) 


en this bond of fellowship among the 
tree and with those striving to be free? 
of feel 


refined and elevated emotions 


Citizenship Fundamentals | 


rhis is a matter of attitude 


mg. of 











from the inside of a 


of his own inner security, his 


It comes person 
by virtue 
freedom trom fear, his capacity for giv 
iffection. He who 


does not respect or ippreciate himself 


BIRTH OF AN 
OIL FIELD 


This movie brings to your 


ing and receiving 


a 


NV Eg 
a We 
= YZ hardly draw upon anv inner re 


— SL can 
{ a @) X T= sources to respect ol appreciate others 
~ VK FZ ,, The far-off foreigner, or the person of drama and 
x 
A 
WR) 


screen all the 


race ol religion IS an eas) 


different 


Ta target for the 


excitement of drilling an oil 
well. It tells, in full color, 


the story of man’s struggle 


woP 
In Technicolor! antagonisms or aggres 
sions in a disturbed personality 


Academy Award Winning 
“SEAL ISLAND” 





After Feb. 15 

27 mins Rental $10.00 
“HISTORY OF AVIATION” 

18 mins. Rental $6.00 

“BEHIND THE SCENES 
OF WALT DISNEY STUDIO” 

26 mins. Rental $9.00 

“DISNEY CARTOON PARADE” = 1 
delightful cartoons 
26 mins. Rental $8.00 
and 





For FREE Loan! 
The Prize-Winning Film 
“HOW TO CATCH A COLD” 
By Walt Disney Productions 








Write: Dep’t. ST-1 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, 


347 Mad'son Ave New York 17 


INC. 
N. Y 











ASK ABOUT 


Canadas 


10 TOP MAPLE LEAF 
VACATIONS 


(CANADIAN 


NINE 
RAILWAYS 


Sick Minority 
One shouldn't have to be a psvc hol 
OgV mayor 


sights into human motivation and_ be 


to be assured of these in 


havior as a result of a high school edu 
cation. The good citizens must under 
stand that sickness drives some people 


toward instead of 


violent antipathy 
Such understanding 
would enable the healthy majoritv to 
protect their societv against the appeals 


to hate and prejudice by the sick mi 


mature empathy 


nority 
Educators in cooperation with all the 
forces in the community 


in school children this 


constructive 
should identify 
sickness of mind. which prevents them 
trom deve loping ( mpathy the moment 
the sickness is expressed in irrational 
intagonisms. This is really more impor 
tant than detecting a blockage in learn 
ing arithmetic. Early treatment may re 
both difficulties 


While a sick person physically is ol 


solve 


structed in learning to play tennis, the 
well person requires a lot of teaching 
in order to use his full faculties in the 
came Similarly, the healthy 
child needs to learn many things if he 
capacity for 


spirited 


is to express his inner 
empathy on the widest basis. He needs 


to experience some of the cultural ex 


pressions of different groups of people 
Once his relationships are growing out 
his mind will be ready 


that will 


of experrences 
information 


help strengthen his understanding with 


to reach out for 


the wider world 
; , 
All this has a 
} Because the ca 


pacity tor empathy is so vital to demo 


} 


rath citizenship we must have teach 


awhers is persons 


} 
zeal ton the tree society in 


Spires outh 


Phis is 


ot the 


i decisive reason vhy no pal 
communist or fascist philos 


vate and cde 


fisan 
yphies of eption can be 


] } } ] 


tolerated in schools. It is nothing to 


lo with freedom of thought or 


terences ot opinion, it cuts to the heart 


of the matter by vital differ 


to get crude oil from the 
earth. 

The film is 16 mm.. sound, 
and available free of charge 
from: 








Shell Oil Company 
50 West 50 Street 
New York ‘20, N. Y. 


( 
WY 
4 100 Bush Street 


San Francisco 6, Calif. 














HARNESSING 
LIQUIDS 


This movie shows how man 
makes nature work for him. 
It explains the theory of hy- 
draulics and how hydraulic 
power can be used to operate 
airplane landing gears, serv- 
ice station hoists. and similar 
equipment. 

The film is 16 mm. sound. 
and available free of charge 
from: 





Shell Oil Company 
50 West 50th Street 
New York 20, N. Y. 


or 
100 Bush Street 





San Francisco, Calif. 


being a 








ittitucde 





| ence of toward people 
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Continued from page 11-T 


can afford | WIN A 4 R | Z E ! — honestly in keeping with his 


Vaurice Ahrens Asst Supt. of 


the ve best sin ee connate 0 ik tools, ntepne Chabal, Deine if 
ra ng Contest for grade and high believe that democracy as a way of 


x 33 } Ss al being 
t cash prizes are bDeing sa wav of behaving: if we believe 


ll-puge advertisement in thts ths Ba lh osarlces ae « developed 
NUNN ENNIP ‘ Scholastic, Practical English hanged or fortified through the prob 
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Ve proucd bg cthal nmeitie felegram ssume that the curriculum in the mod 
eeting Telegram 


rn school should be concerned with 


leading school 
1ulhorics w solution of the myriads of socio 
fram caadl nomic problems with which voutl 
"fa coast ° hy ike thi classroom project? faced in their daily living 
1R-16AM tudents interest in Where else will our youth have an op 
VARIABLE SPEED in writing We sug yortun to acquire skills in problem 
the Contest announce tvit te im to identify, evaluate 
student seres , ancl use ts which touch upon the 
; SE problems e 
Quoted b Ahrens fron 
Record Vows 

it sso nght to include a highly critical looh 

very svstem we live by We 


" ] | } 
personal and busi oul e able to examine honestly al 


composit on 


ction to the use ol 











15 years quality leedership It could bring cash — the faults of democracy in practice. And 
of your students. Good = we shor ible to study all othe 


members of your class sister rovernment coolly, noting 


| E ise Cc Oo BA B trong points and weaknesses 
' 


DEPT. G, 6924 LEXINGTON AVE. ' ird v. Saveth, New Schoo 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA rS i] Research Teaching ma 


ive been labe lled subversive 


leal with subjects concerning 





is Americans. have every 
} } ] 


ISAret This Has Lippener 


WILL YOUR SCHOOL ‘ tl peel tit ind. te iching materials 


YOUR CLASS hicl explain I do not mean endorse 


enets of the New Deal and the 


YOUR SCHOOL GROUP | ll Ly i] rtainly i write has ever\ 
YOUR SCHOOL CLUB i t al with these subjects with 


uut running the risk of being labelled 


‘ADOPT’ A WAR CHILD FOR ONE YEAR? subversive After all, tor the past 20) 
vears the New Deal and Fair Deal 
Will sour group imvest of i«dlay in the life of one of the a pd he : si t ; h: : 
untold number of war flicted children who wait patiently } nates es ra Ley odie none save 
urageou-~ in their faith that -~omew here. -omeon will een p rt) of = the expenence of the 


help alleviate therm masers and de-pair? None have known normal live. only hunger. American pe ple 
fear and trageds These are the children whe live in the world with us and our Dr. Ben M. Cherrington. regional di 


hilere Yo triend.-l ind help NOW oy well determine the kind of world =f 
; sg - eg ' er rector, Institute of International Edu 


sizens they will here , 
mn American education in all its 


Phe-e war children ' mols te Ameria tor help and triend-hip. Your help i- 


ispects must be given global orienta 
mne child struggling tor life u-elf wills hare with one of them. please? a 


i 
n the happine-- vou give tion. Every school must be adjusted 
to world reality. If we are committed 


GQoaiter Parents’ Plan for War Children, Iac. without reservation to the task of keep 


ing America free and progressively ex 
55 West 42nd Street. New York 36 NY . | f " 
ending freedom in the world, then we 
nd lege groups are Foster Parents throughout the United must educate everv boy and girl to un 
lerstand these things Not only must 
FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, IN LO 4-6647 (ST 1-53 ev earnestly desire a free world; the 
55 W 42nd St New York 36,N Y In Ce P O Box 65. Station B. Montreal, Que } 
” equipped to bring it to pass 
\ €, sex his probably calls for a re-examina 


the entire curriculum from the 


the Hee nd the university 


indergarten through the high schoo! 
iat About UNESCO 

gton, from October, 1952 

1 Journal, are available fro 
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Doubleday, $3.50). So far as I can lenwag (Pantheon, $4.95). 593 pages 
recall, this is the first biographical ac Great-grandfather of novelist Wil 
count of a high public figure covering liam Faulkner, Col. W. ( Falkner 
the period since the war's end. Mr original spelling of the name) wrote 
Griffis’ light-hearted account of — his The White Rose of Memphis, best 
American seller of the 1880s to be reprinted soon 
[ERE is a certain grap by Coley Tavlor in association with 
out good biogr phy whic h make S secret agent ind as ambassador to Po Bond W heelright ( oOming in Feb 
land, Egvpt. Argentina and = Spain ruarv: The Wonderful World of Books 








experiences us head of the 


hic vividness Red Cross in the Pacific, as war-time 


ntorgettable. How well I recall parts | 
Franklin's Autobiography, especially makes highly enjovable reading, and hard cover, Houghton Mifflin, $2; pa 
about his early davs in Boston it the same time offers penetrating per cover, New American Library 

nd Philade Iphia! ) ng has glimpse s into innumerable moments of 35 cents Spe iker at National 
een the imprint ma le ' | significance i rs of to Book Awards. New York, Jan. 27: Si 
Charles A. Lindberg] no preme Court Justice William O. Doug 
Between the Bookends las (Beyond the High Himalayas 

Longest children’s book of the veat Strange Lands and Friendly People 


mlyv the story of his epic Hight 
Big Tiger and Christian, bv Fritz Muh Harpy Fincn 


OSE i 


the storv of the human being, the 

we and after the famous tri 
cen-ade te whing ibout real 
uch books are hard to match 


A new and inspiring biography of a 


oung ae pve has basi its For counselors. educators, anid group leaders 
appearance 90D Mathias amipion 
of Champions, by Jim Scott (Prentice 


Hall, $2.95). Written so si nph that al 
] 


most anv high school student can under 
cinating to hold 








your attention, too 


Mathias is one o . es 2 
oe ~~ for Better Family Living 


Champ vinner and world 


record breaker 1h 





the two-day de 


athlo at roth 4 “ ° 
Ss cha W ise handling of money » Informative booklets 


is essential to building a satis- 


b 
> 
u 
. 


Oly mpics star full : 
back for Stantord factory personal and business HFC’s Money Management book- 
teen aoa < life. HFC's booklets and film- lets explain how to plan expenditures 

! ‘ aie ad — to best advantage and how to buy 
likable, hard-work strips dea wee Ihe manage wisely. They reflect years of experi- 
World Week ment of family income. They ence in working with family and 


ng American boy Set 
ndividual money problems 


Dec. 3, 1952, p. 6 are educational and contain 
Biography ably st pplem nts history no advertising. The program 
for teen-agers studying Ameri- folder lists current materials. 


(Jood LU . . 
backgrounds are George Rogers Send for your copy today. It e Filmstrip lectures 


can 
Clark by Walter Havighurst, and Gen will open the door to more 
ral Billy Mitchell. by Roger Burlin 0. . Free on loan for one week—HFC's 
¢ a ae realistic and practical filmstrip lectures dramatize infor 
owame both NicGraw Hill both bh Ie] F Li N 
5 : counseling, mation in Money Management 
and Sidney Hillman, Statesman of Amer booklets. Filmstrip lectures include 
ica Labor Matthew Josephson (Dou a silent 35 mm. filmstrip, a 
bleday, $5 The first, although some l talk to be read while pictures 
7 

planning. are shown, and directions 
Vivid narration will interest 
both students and adults 


teaching, 


and program 
what pedestrian in stvle, does a com 
petent job of presenting simply the 


idventures of the man who plaved i 
major part in winning the Ohio Valles rn , 
Ne owe Gis Wann~ 


ind establishing the Illinois frontie: 
writ Director of Consumer Education & R E t ' 


Roger Burlingame’s book, better 
Household Finance Corporation 


ten, dramatizes the story of the plucky 





general who in the twenties dared 





criticize the Army and Navy for lack 
of foresight regarding aviation. The a i : 

“ y ft th Practical Guides fo; ousehold Finance Corporatior 
Hillman biog! iphy traces the history / Consumer Education Dept. ST 153 
of the unionizing of the clothing indus Bette remy 919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


trv as well as the career of the famous 
‘ HOUSEHOLD Please send me a free copy of ¢ 


labor le adet Hillman’s progress from M : ahh 
his departure fromm Russia in 1906. is FINANCE anagement Program folder 
carefully documented 

Current history in particular comes Coyperation tite 
alive in good biography. Put on your . 
must list in this category Stanton | 7 City 
Griffis’ autobiography Lying in State 


Name 





By STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott 


Terrace H.S., Schenectady, N. Y 











news comes from Pan American 


rld Airways. For $125 


] ; 
pitas iX 


po tourist-class Pacific air service 
A 
Wo 


from San 


to Honolulu 


ul Island 
Clipper will 
Onis 


riticpuie wmwcrers ! nila he 


Williamsburg Antiques I 


nial Williamsburg, \ 


session beginning 


Januar 


Rhode — Island 
essions slide and script pro 
vram \ Jmn a) slice packet 
i¢ ind scent 
views, Can d from the New 

! 


port Publicity \ Newport, R.1 


showing ol 


for $] 


for an 
Doria 


le ives 


Break 
ther 
Italian Lit l 1 
New York Jar > wai li-d West 


) nple te 


, 
Indies cruise \ndrec 


iir-conditioning, three swimming pools 


ndoor and nitdoor movies. Ports of 
call: St. Thomas, San Juan, Martinique, 
Curacao, Cartagena, Cristob ] 


ton. Havana. Rates $479 


ie ( Passi tt 
Play journe i t Wales 
Florida for Vu performances 
Joseph Meier head h t in this 
inusual present mat ‘ 


trom Januar 


tound the main Chicago waiting 
room of the ( hic ivo und N rth West 
ern Railway Passenger Terminal. Free 
services include individual or group 
travel arrangements for everything 
from cost information on all types of 
travel to actual hotel, car, ship or train 
reservations 
o . oe 


New Jersey's Garden State Parkway 
scheduled for a January 1954 opening 
This new 184-mile highway will run 


along Jersev's east coast—trom Pater 


DARK Continent? Wait till you see South Africa's colorful, 

cosmopolitan cities and find how easily you can travel on to 

further exciting adventures in contrast—mayjestic mountains as 

old as time, brilliant wild flowers and exotic native tribes, 

fabulous gold and diamond mines, wild game without number 
all in this friendly land of the year-round sun! 


Your South African trip will be a supreme contrast to any you 
have ever had. Plan to spend your next sabbatical leave in this 
fascinating land—consult your local Travel Agent soon for 
information and advice, and write to SATOUR’S Information 
Department for recommended vacation tours. 


Swith African Tourist xegpy 


CORPORATION 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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VARSITY and 
INTRAMURAL 


PLAQUES @ EMBLEMS 
Write for FREE Catalog 


AWARD INCENTIVES, 
200 William St New York 38, N.Y 


AWARDS 


TROPHIES @ MEDALS @ BALL-CHARMS 


Inc. 





READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOLX CITY, IOWA 














= 


| 


ing the 


of source 
for the 


1. The Crusades 4 
and Early Trade 
Routes e 

2. The Norsemen = 

$. Portugal secks 
a New Route 
Bast 


entire series 





NEW Mapstrips in Color.. 
| “The Age of Discovery and E 


filmstrip medium —MAPSTRIPS! 


I ach strip consists of a s¢ quence of maps show 
great movements of the 
exploration in relation to their geographic backgrounds 

Fac h nap presents a 

significant incidents pertinent to the map 

They provide history and social studies classes with a wealth 
material at low cost 
Ask for a preview! 


A New World Is 
Discovered 


Spanish Explo 


rations 


rations 


». French Explo | 


7. English and Dutch Explorations 


A new use of the 


age of discovery and 


single concept. Inset drawings portray 


$3.00 per Mapstrip, $19.50 


ws 4 
ae 


JAM HANDY 
Cepansgalion 


—e 


11, MICHIGAN | 











Your New Teaching Kit 
On Motor-Vehicle 
Transportation 


»w obtain the 1953 edi- 
ntribution of Motor 
») Industry, Farm, and 
Latest statistics on 
the industry, produc 
b opportunities, and ser’ 
Teaching ai for social 
(secondary level) citi- 
problems of democracy, 
and other 
asking 


zenship 
guidance, vocational, 
¢ 


ourses. FREE for the 


e uff et 
Order fresh supply of leaflets (A) (B) 

to distribute to your students eoch semester 
on request 


| 
b 
EF 
| 
E 
I i 
| 
| 


Free 


none au of Ti ynal Services, a de- 
nn G Moon Co 


E 401 Broadw Y. 13, N. Y 
! 
| 
| 
| 


leofiets (A Kits 


| Name—Please Print 
| 


Address) 











St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 


GREAT 
BOOKS 


SEMINAR IN EUROPE 


June 30 to August 17, 1953 


Virgil fugustine in Rome 


Dante 


ind St 
and Machiavelli in Florence 
Rousseau in Geneva 
Luther in Augsburg 
Goethe in Frankfurt 
I oltaire and Stendhal in Pari- 
Chaucer in Canterbury 


Shakespeare in Stratford 


may $987 for travel to, in 
1 accommodations, meals 
lars. complete background 
ns nportant meetings 


irpose of in-service credit 


For information on this and numerous other 
summer study opportunities abroad write to 
} 


STUDY ABROAD, Ine. | 


250 West 57th St, NEW YORK — JU 6-3608 | 


son to Cape May. Twelve toll gates 
will help pay for the road, which will 
all shore resorts 


Hook. 


afford easv access to 
from Cape May to Sandy 


° ° ° 


Welcome to the vista-vista domes! In 
1947 vista dome 25-foot 
glass dome on the top of railway obser- 
gan to make sightseeing 
easier for western rail passengers. The 
Milwaukee Railroad announces 
purchase of ten full-length 

deckers. The 
| 


Cars 
dining and 


service—a 


vation cars—be 


now 
glass dome 
decks 


section 


two lower 
lounge 
will get an oun 


WISSCHCTS 


SCOTIM VIEW 


Mailbag 

Q: During the 1953 1 
sh me like very much to study abroad 
l understand colle ges or 
universities im offer 
prog you 
ome of these 


summer of 
that some 
the U.S 

Could 
universittes- 


LW 


\: To name a few 
sity, Indiana Universitv ( Bloomington 
San Francisco State College, Svracuse 
University, and Wayne University (De 
troit You'll. find more and 
tvpes of programs offered, in our March 

study 


ssue i 
outside 


such a 


anime? ram tell me 


Mad 


Univer 


Baltimore 


Boston 


names 


summer 


“spe ¢ ial” on 
and 


pportunities both inside 


the U.S.A 
Q: 1 shall be 


for my 1953 summer trip from Scho 
lastic. Last summer I traveled to the 
Near East; in 1951 to India; in 1950 to 
Alaska; in 1946 and 1949 to Canada 
in !947 and 1948 to Europe. Any fur 
ther help? E R., Asbury Park, N. J 

A: Why not an air-sea trip to South 
America? A Moore-McCormack 
down to the coast and Panagra’s 
flying 


m ike 


Teacher travelers note 
E.R. looks 
eling experience. Can 
Send us the number of 
traveled and the names of the places 
seen during your teaching ca 
“mostest” 


looking for suggestions 


cruise 
east 
west coast 


service across to the 


for a good combination. 
Whew, 
a record trav 
you “beat it”? 
miles vou've 


reade1 


as if she has 


you've 
To the tourist with the 
i brand new travel book by 
Let’s hear 


reer 
Wwe ll send « 
traveler. 


1 foremost world 


from you! 

Extension Notice 

and travel story 
There’s still time 


All camera fans 
writers please note! 
to submit vour favorite travel tale and 
travel photo in the 1953 Scholastic 
Teacher Travel Story and Photo Awards, 
Deadline for both these. contests has 
been extended to February 1, 1953. If 
vou haven't already done so, get full 
details from the Travel Editor now and 
get your entry postmarked before that 
Feb. Ist final day! 

—MAanrGARET E, McDonaLp 
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Radio- TV Workshop 


Months of Decision 

Time is up to its old trick of running 
ut. In five months, as things now stand 
1953 reserved 
for 


available 


2 ] 
08) June > channels 
ie FCC 


made 


educational television 
] } 
vill to all comers 
Manv state legislatures « 
Are you making the 
bid to vour legislature for funds 


ind maintain 


mvene this 


nonth strongest 
wossible 
to build in educa 


mal T\ 


rt quip 


station?’ 


Aid and Comfort to TV Planners 
In Seattle, Wash rV station KING 
ement has offered to the yomnt 


in that 


Tha 


lucational television committee 
they vill he d 

and he like—to 
their Value ot 
In addition, KING’s m 
nent has offered the idvice ~ its 
echnical staff in making the 
nstallation 
stall in 


ieved that 


t ill the equipment 


ransmitter, Cameras 
set up station the gift 


STSO.000 nade 


NneCeSSATYN 
ind of its programming 
rrams. It is be 


funds will | 


setting up pro 

foundation 
] ] 

vailable on a matching basis of $1 f 


$2 of local money or the equiva 


very 
nt 
In Houston 
KPRC have 
vision facilities 
e Houston School Board 
Stoddard of 


rs of station 
made iffer of tele 
valued at $150,000 to 


Texas, owne 


} 
t Simiial 


th 
the 


President George 


f Illinois has been named board 
hairman of a new educational T\ 
with HQ in Chicago 


has been formed t 


ind 
dio center 


pi Uraims 
tions nationally 
$ 1.500.000 
I und for 
lso will provid 
0) to 30 educational T\ 
verhaps $5,000,000 
BUT—Look at the Other Side of the 
Commercial Telecasters’ Attitude 
Broadcasting tor November 10, 1952 
‘The Cru 
The 


Ommissionetl 


editorial entitled 
blasting educational T\ 
crusaders’ ire FCO ( 
Frieda B. Hennock and FCC Chairman 
Paul A. Walker The 
gainst: Educational TV lacks money 
lacks know 
if not illegal in re 
Educa 


uM he re 


im an 


saders,” 


arguments 


lacks business experience 
FCC 
serving channels for education 
TV 
ducation is most n¢ 
tion to the 
So Savs Broad asting spoke sman for 
ymmmercial T\ 
tor these gentlemen to realize that those 
f us concerned for T\ 
not likely to seek it hopefully among 
in radio, have 
le vel ot 


how is unwise 


reat h res 
cle d 


commercial broadcasters 


tional will not 


| Cave educ i 


It seems to us high time 


education are 


those broadcasters who 


ersistently claimed the mean 


adult intelligence in the United States 
to be the level of the soap opera, the 
and the Western 
we 


mystery thriller 

Let the take 
seriously the offers of commercial broad 
casters to give us fine programs of edu- 
likely to find the 
pig we ve Better get 
behind your legislatures and local coun 
NOW THIS MONTH — and let 


know vou and community 


buver beware! If 


cational value, we are 


bought is a runt 


cils 


them your 
want funds reserved for educational T\ 


tot 


In your citv, yvour county, your state 


European Programs on Tape 
An NAEB dek gath 
turned from a 30-day search in Europe 


for programs 
the NAEB tape network 


m has recently re 


available for 


The 


ri ight to 


to be made 
group re 
urned in triumph vitl ten 
t week ot 


including dr 


Italy ind hi 
Brit 


! 
hours cultural programming 


ima from France opera 


from ima and current 


events trom reat Wm 


Welk 
members Houghton 
Mich mM. S$. « 
haric N. Y.) 
School: Carmel (N. ¥ 
Central School, Hartford 
H.S., White River 
tion, Vt Park 
H S Pacoma W ish 
Abr ham Lincoln H S 
We're glad to have you 


Send Ss Vo! prob 


me to our new 


tayo 


! 
Central 


June 


( lover 


Calif 
l of vour 


our suceess stores 


re thty proud to direct your 
un al NSRG group 
vw Mourle J. Birk of Yakima, Wash 
tkima Public Schools on the Air 
n November Player's Magazine p. 32 
Our thanks to Catherine A. Morris 
idult the Dunkirk 
NSRG group, for reporting on 
She 
Saturday 
station 


to ticle b 


SEN adviser to 
N. } 
their 
“Ou 
program 
tries to be chatty 


news programs writes 
morning 


WFCI 


to mention names of 


15-minute 
' 

ove! loc il 
and to vary news items 


So far, we've used 


many students 
with musical ‘breaks 

1) ‘happy birthday’ tributes to those 
whose birth dates fall within the coming 
week 2) al 
item worthy 
selected by 


‘fanfare’ to introduce ar 
of special mention 3) a 
cise i different homeroom 
ach week 

Each member of our class is new at 
but 


wavs to 


radio work the script writers are 
names 
without tiresome, straight listing, to be 
casual about including a joke that fits 


to conclude with a 


trving new bring in 


into a and 
snappy question. We use Practical Eng- 
lish for jokes and quotes.” 

NANCY FAULKNER 


spot, 





AS A PLAY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PRODUCTION 


3 ACT COMEDY 


12 w., 5 m., 1 interior set 


trouble-get 


The 


ting-into 


fumous, engaging 
English teacher is present- 


ed here in a charming comedy that 
will especially delight your audience 
Against her will Mis- Brooks i- sud- 
denly saddled the 


senting the high school play, 


ih at 
and the 


with pre- 


uproarious complication: that result 


of the hilarious 


make this one most 


ind true-to-lile comedies weve ever 


had the pleasure to offer 


Royalty $35.00 Price 85¢ 


Ae THE 
> DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1706 South Prairie Ave, Chicago 16, ill 





Oslo Summer School 
FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 
Institute for English-speaking Teachers 


6 WEEKS SESSION 
JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 8, 1953 
OSLO NORWAY 


a 


OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
In care of St. Olof College 
Northfield, Minnesota 





PRINCIPALS — SENIOR SPONSORS 


You can obtain 


Graduation Personal Cards 


FOR YOUR SENIOR CLASS 
for 95c per order of 
only 100 cards 
Miss or 


Paneled Gents Size 


They will exactly match or be in complete har- 
mony with announcements manufactured by any 
company using highest quality stock 


Cord fund raising pla 
direct and save 40 


learn about our Persona 
which enables you to 
for your senior class treasury 
FILL OUT AND MAII TODAY 
NO OBLIGATION WHATSOEVER 


buy 


1509 


Maple Street 
Pennsylvania 


Dept. T 
Scranton 2. 


PRINTCRAFT 


Name 

Title 

Name of School 
Address 


State 
PERSONAL CARD SAMPLES f 
COMMENCEMENT SAMPLES 


City and 











EUROPE 
1953 


Tours Planned 
for Cultural Values 


Social Studi 
Gro 


g Inds, 
ind Religiou 
those on Sabbatuu 
EF urop 
Thousan 


1 1919 


Send far 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


419 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Budget Tours 


E U u @] Pp E by Private Car 


OTHER TOURS 





MEXICO - HAWAII - JAPAN - APaM - 30. AMER. AMER. 


STOP 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


EUROPE: Unique fir spring tours 
Low cost summer tours designed for young- 
er people « MEXICO: Summer session’ « 
JAPAN: Study Cruise Tour* via A. P.L. « 
EUROPE: Music festival 

;: HAWAII + 
tour* + SO. AMER.: Study | summen SESSION 


Cruise Tour* via Moore 
McCormack Lines + ALAS- = 


KAN tours. “Co _— credit 
9 


S.T.0.P. TOURS 


\ecta 2123 Addison St.» Berkeley 4, sae) 


Write or see your travel agent 








st class 








chaperoned 














SUMMER TRAVEL—STUDY IN EUROPE 


Paris—Sorbonne e 
Paris— ery of Caen “ Sés0. ry 


$ oO ji 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, inc 
Cl 7-7225 





176 Broadway, New York 19. N.Y 


ADVENTURE 


Europe + Latin America + West Orient + Around World 
& . 60 days Europe from $475 (inc! steamer 
MOE Remorkably ‘different’ tours for adventure 


4? and ed travelers 





ation seeking 
Your Travel Agent or 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 17 + MU 2-6544 


re - 


Descent to Avernus 


A Tramp Through Haleakala Crater 


By CLIFTON ELLINGER 


: an \l 
| ; 


\ 
tain road terminates at the 


. of 
{ the crater wall; there we 


ne rue ksiat ks t 


car. Around us on amed a 


houlders 
blue seas and isles 
stretched the great dark gulf 
an irregular oval 21] miles 
in circumference and almost half a mile 
leep pockmarked with the cinde 


i 


purple 


the crater 


Honorable Mention Winner Ellinger’s volcanic 
story was too good not to share with you! Next 
month take our Travel Carpet to South America 


ions. At tw 
Koolau Ga 


at the 


hundre 


YOO teet 

plodde 
rie tril FO ks 
sweate 


" 
i) I ’s 
pack Stra} 


houlder sunlight reddened ou 
ind faces We 


wild goats that scampered 


1 y 
envied the agit 





EUROPE <.% °875 


Coronation Tours — Summer Tours 
Conducted and Independent 
Also Tours for Credit in Europe or U.S.A. 








rh KE 6-0980 
234 Clarendon St 


Boston, Mass 





f 10.000 Pittshbur 


How Teachers 
can get cash 


PROMPTLY / 





Over 700 offices in the 


United States and Canada 


epee 
Beneficial 
Yoan 


SYSTEM 


This company is port of a 
nationwide system of small 
—subsidiaries of Beneficial 


oan companies 


Loan Corporation—identified by the symbol 
above. 
affiliated 


coast in 


This network of com 


panies 


national 


extends from coast to the 


B “THE ae 





Boston NCTE Party 


Continucd trom pag } 


Hill Arbut! Chil 
wl Book 
ry Eng ting 

} cholastic 


this month 


Language 


United States and Canada. !t offers you the 
advantages of extensive resources plus the 
friendliness of local operation 


than 700 


loan is 


The philosophy of the more 


this 


beneficial only if it serves the best interests 


offices that form system is: “A 


of the person who seeks it 


Look for this symbol—ond be sure your 


loan is Benefucal 


THAT LIKES TO SAY YES” 


FINANCE CO. 


book edit yr ot 


Teacher 


Dora V. Smith's 


29-T 


“eo 


4h ry WW ” 
Fop Ten to 


\ -3 

» educational events of 1952 
, 

educat 


Assn 


by ors 


Press 


teachers 
that 
you for 
which you apply are necessary, and sensible 
That's 


in obtaining the money you need 


We And 


always promptly 


@ Our many, many years serving 


have taught us, among other things 


don't borrow unwisely. The loans 


why we offer you every convenience 


respect your honesty we are 


glad to serve you and 


efhienty 


If you could use extra cash right now, why 


not get in touch with Personal ’ 


Three Types of Service 


As a teacher, you can get a cash loan on any 


of these three time-saving bases 


first—and everything will be 


the 


1. Phone 


ready so 


us 


that transaction can be com 


pleted in a single visit to the office 


2. Write and everything can be handled by 


mail—including payments 


3. Or just come in and identify yourself as 
a teacher. Everything will be done to expedite 


your request. 


It’s a Pleasure to Say ‘‘YES’’ 
to Teachers! 


Because of their proved reliability, teachers 
can get a cash loan on their own and have 
the loan fitted to their special requirements 


If a cash loan is the logical solution to 
your problem, don't hesitate. Phone write 
or come in. You'l! find us listed in your 


phone book. 





| 


Pre 
MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 


astic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave 
receive free aids direct from 
ce send direct to advertisers 


New York 10, N. Y. You will 


advertisers. For prompter serv- 


mentioning Scholastic Teacher 


Uniess otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues 


1. AMERICAN BAKERS 
ASSN., p. 7-1 


2. AWARD INCENTIVES 
p. 26-T 


3. BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 3-T 


Booklet 18s Report 
4. BUREAU OF EDUCATION- 
AL SERVICES, p. 26-T 


5. CEREAL INSTITUTE, p. 2-T 


6. FIRST LOAN CO., p. 32-T 


or nf 


7. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CO., p. 23-7 

1953 “Money Management 
Program’ folder, film strip 


ectures 


8. NATIONAL DAIRY 
COUNCIL, p. 31-T 


9. PERSONAL FINANCE CO 
p. 29-1 

Loan inf 

10. PERSONAL PRODUCTS 

CORP., p. 14-T 

Teaching aids portfolio on 


menstruation 


11. PRINTCRAFT CARD CO 
p. 27-T 
Card samples 

personal 


commencement 


AUDIO AND VISUAL 


12. ASSOCIATIONS FILMS 
p. 21-T 

Free loan film How to 
Catch a Cold 


Please Print 
Name 
School and Position 


City 
This coupon valid for two months. 


13. JAM HANDY ORGAN- 
IZATION, p. 26-T 

nf. mapstrips 

14. NEWCOMB AUDIO 
PRODUCTS, p. 22-T 


pment 


RCA VICTOR, p. 19-T 
REK-O-KUT, p. 20-T 


SHELL OIL CO., p. 21-T 


Harnessing Liq 


TRAVEL 
18. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 28-T 
19. INTERCOLLEGIATE 


TOURS, p. 28-T 
Pr 


pect r lt 
spectus 


20. LABORDE TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 28-T 

21. OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL 
p. 27-T 

22. SITA TOURS, p. 28-T 
23. $.7.0.P. TOURS, p. 28-7 


24. STUDY ABROAD p. 26-T 
Inf. summer study oppor 
tunities 

25. UNITED AIR LINES, 

p. 11-7 


Air vacation folders 


PUBLISHERS 


26. COLUMBIA UNIV. PRESS 
p. 10-T 

27. DRAMATIC PUBLISHING 
CO., p. 27-T 

28 TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

p .12-T 

Kit “How to Start a TAB 

Club 

29. WETMORE DECLAMA- 

TION BUREAU, p. 26-T 


State siniivinenia 
Jan. 7, 1953 


Its a SK Daisy 


> Presenting: an answer to the problem otf successful money 
management. The Consumer Education Dept. of Household 
Finance Corp has issued this fall anew Money Management 
Library. The new Up IMmcOrporates the basic information 


previously ontained in Household’s Better Buyinanship 


booklet series. and inclides additional material. Set of 10 
Individual 


booklets in an attractive box ivailable for SI 


] 


booklets LO cents each. Free tolder describing the im ro 


ran m request trom Consumer Educatio Dep Hk ¢ 


919 North Michiga 
» Wanted 


l tris 


interests, and 
Manufacturers ha ) ish 2 -prae hlet. You 
tor high 
ve photos 
i panel out 


| 
found 


Tre rms did on rea t | thout them 


World Week tor Dex ( suppleme nt, vou can get an 


6x 9” illustrated booklet. Tree Farms of the Western 


} ] ] 
It defines and explains tree farms wi 
| 


pictures shows distribution through the West. ¢ opies 


R gion 
ind 
iVailable to teachers in quantities of 1 to 100 without charge 
Write to Western Pine Assn. 510 Yeou Bldg.. Portland 4 


Oregon 


p> Public 


group, community PR. Comprehensive and lively coverage 


$2.75 trom NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W.. Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Relations Packet contains 20 items on school 


courses in basic French and 


Y New low priced “package 
Spanish. Available for the first time recorded on magnetic 
tape each package consists of 1) a basic textbook, the 
Pocket Book edition of French Self-taught with Pictures ox 
Spanish Self-taught Through Pictures; a 90-minute tape 
recording by a native speaker, correlated with text 3) a 
workbook providing practice in writing the language. (Re 
cordings are on Scotch magnetic tape for dual track tape 
recorders.) Each package available for $12.50 (3% inches 
tape speed) and $15.00 (71: inches tape speed) from Educa- 


tional Services, 1702 K Street, N.W Washington, D. ¢ 





for economy 
for health 


Milk tops the list of foods recom- 
mended for school lunches*— be- 
cause of its high nutritional value 
in relation to cost. Other dairy 
foods—cheese, butter, ice cream 

. are often part of the school 
lunch... contributing extra milk 
nutrients ...adding variety to 
the meals. 

Inastudy of 39 schools in 1948, 
the cost of one-half pint of milk 
averaged only one-fifth of the 
total cost of food and labor for 
type “A” school lunches.! That 
same amount of milk contributes 
a far greater portion of the nutri- 
tive value of this type of lunch 
with respect to at least five nutri- 








ents. 

Analyses of 66 school lunches 
showed that, on the average, milk 
contributed more than one-half 
the calcium, about one-half the 
riboflavin, a little less than one- 
third the protein, and about one- 
fourth the calories and thiamine 
present in the meals. Lunches 
containing milk supplied, on the 
average, more than one-third of 
the day’s recommended allow- 
ances of protein, calcium, and 
riboflavin, and almost one-third 
of the recommended amounts of 
caloriesand thiamine. Thisstand- 
ard was seldom met for any of 
these nutrients in lunches with- 
out milk.? 

There ts no substitute for milk 
in the school lunch when nutritive 
alue, cost, and ease of prepara- 
tion are considered. 

Driesbach, M. B. and Handy, E. School 


inch management in relation to nutritive 
ind acceptance of foods served 

114 Jar 9 

Meyer. F. L., Brown, M. 1 

M. L. Nutritive value of 
jetermined by chemical 


Diet. Assn. £ R41 (‘Oct 


COUNCILON his seal indicates that all nutrition state 
F000S AND “4 ments the advertisement have been found 
NUTRITION oa le by the Council on I d Nu 

i tritior American Medical Association 


DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6. ILLINOIS 





Wii Wenig? vracn 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


nfidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
sand protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 


lication and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS N REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
seleaienianriinlaee ow TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


Teacher ile t 3 No principal during The loan Is made by 

1 made on sig ly pnts pay — yp Ae cogens a: mail from the pri- 
no co-s ) our salary st« . 

during the summer va- vacy of your own 

cation . home. You see no 

Oan can principal stop also agents or credit mana- 

dat any time is an extra service i , ve w 

. apecial value to teach- gers—only you and we 

ers offered by First Loan know about It. We guar- 

Company. antee strict privacy 


no end 


ether you are marriéd or single. find out today how you may 
fill out and miail the short Application and Note below, 

its way to you as $oon as they are approved. We guarantee 
nis licensed and sup@rvised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 


PAY OLD DEBTS mr nt 7 ' de t 1s a lete: ; j 1° +t eae interest rate. Select the am it you need 


Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


FIRST LOAN 
COMPANY 


spay tengo 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 


* of OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


tie , 
PAY INSURANCE cipal bal ene . These sates areine rdence with the Nebraske lew 
Leia © “= FOR $50 to $600 - cuT our AND MAIL TODAY! ossellitases 


Dept in av 


pay Ao To Whom Owing 


s 
NFORMATION 


Sign Fu 
Name Here 


Town dimais State 





te Final pmt. due date Prin. and Int. pmt. Mo. pmt. (except final) Final pmt. equal in any case to Omaha, Nebraska 
in Mo. pmts. $ the unpaid principal and int Date 


over $150 and not 
of the number 


Agreed rate \ per month on that ns of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2 * per month on that part 
P n exce of 3300 and “, 1 per month on any remainder of such unpaid princ ‘pal tee, computed on the basis 
of interest ( of days actually elapsed. a , month being any period of 30 consecutive days 
I »nsideration of a loan made by FIRST LOAN CO at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned promise to 
said mpany at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 
nt of nciy nterest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the 
of each cceeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment 
talment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 


tated due date for the first payment 


nstruction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska 
rit y ac PRET Hey it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its affice located as shown above. It is understood that if 
ar ry evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned 





PERSONAL 

SIGNATURES 

REQUIRED —__—____ . Saar aaa 
(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR. 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
IS NOT RECEIVED 

oseneeesenense= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ##eeeeeenesace 








